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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publish to-day: 


Mrs. Burnett’s New Novel, 
HIS GRACE OF OSMONDE. 


Being the Portion of that Nobleman’s Life omitted in the Relation of His Lady’s Story 


Presented to the World of Fashion under the title of “ A Lady of Quality.” By 
Frances Hopcson BurNeETT. 12mo, $1.50. 








Mrs. Burnett's striking and successful novel of last year is now followed by a novel 
even more remarkable in that it marks what is probably a unique experiment in fiction. 
There have been sequels, and very successful sequels; but this novel is not a sequel—it is 
in the fullest sense a companion, being the man’s side of a story of which the woman’s 
side has already been told. 
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LONDON: As seen by C. D. Gibson. 


Written and illustrated by CHARLES Dana GiBson. Large folio, 12x18 inches, $5.00. dition de Luxe, limited to the first 250 
impressions, with special features. $10.00 net, 

The readers of Scribner's Magazine will remember this interesting series of articles, but they will probably be much surprised at 
the present form. The large size has made it possible to do even greater justice to the illustrations, all of which have been remade, 
and much unpublised material has been added, making practically a new presentation of the subject. The volume represents Mr. 
Gibson’s most important artistic output so far, and is of the greatest interest. 


x 5 a ad 
THE HISTORY OF OUR NAVY. By John R. Spears. 


From its Origin to the Present Day. 1775-1897. 4 vols., 12mo, with 400 illustrations, maps and diagrams. $8.00. 
Mr. Spears is peculiarly fitted to tell the tale of the American navy, and he has made of it a story of absorbing interest, which 
every American should read with pride. The earlier volumes are profusely illustrated with reproductions of contemporary engravings, 


portraits, and documents, many of them of exceptional rarity and interest, while in the later ones the resources of photography and of 
the best artists have been called into play. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIP SCHAFF. By David S. Schaff, 


Professor of Church History in Lane Theological Seminary. With portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 


The life of the late Dr. Schaff was a particularly representative one. Born a Swiss and educated in Germany, he passed his 
mature life in America, connected closely with the theological instruction of youth, with the liberal movement in Biblical criticism, and 
with the Evangelical Alliance. He was a scholar of world-wide reputation and left much material of especially varied interest, on 
which his son has based an instructive biography. 
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A New Edition, uniform with “‘ Soldiers of Fortune” of RICHARD HARDING DAVIS'S: 
GALLEGHER and Other Stories. With a cover by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.00. 


CINDERELLA and Other Stories. with o cover by A. B, Wanzett. 12m. $1.00. 


ad ad ad 
NEW VOLUMES IN TWO NOTABLE SETS: 
THE SPECTATOR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
A edition, with Introduction by Austin Dobson. To be in | 74¢ Centenary Edition. Edited and with Introductions by H. 
e cight vane, sold only in p Bes each with photogravure D. TraiLt, D.C. L. With portraits, maps and plans. 30 
frontispiece, bound in half canvas. Foolscap 8vo, $12,00. volumes, square crown 8vo,$1.25 each volume. 
Vol. II. Just Ready. HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Volume Ii. 
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Christian Missions and Social Progress 


A Sociological Study of Foreign Missions. By Rev. James 8. Dennis, D.D., author of 


‘* Foreiga Missions After a Century.” 


With full page reproductions of Photographs. 


2 vols., large 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, each $2.50. Vol. 1 (second edition) ready. 


“An epoch-making book lies before us . . 


one of the richest contributions ever made to the 


literature of Christian Missions. The educational value of this book to ministers, theological students, 
and laymen, can hardly be overstated The ur mala appearing in connection with each lecture, is 


beyond praise.”—PRESIDENT HALL in The Expositor 


“The most helpful contribution toward a Christian Sociology that has yet been made, and the most 
important work for the future of foreign missions that I have ever seen.”—PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


“The volume is profusely and admirably illustrated from photographs, many of which are very 


recent, having been seat to Dr Deanis during the preparation of his book. 


double the cumulative force of the argument. 


These illustrations at least 


It should be emphasized that this book deals with the 


heathenism of tu-day, not with that of twenty, forty. fifty years ago, like some works of reference now 
superanuuated but still popular. We do not hesitate to pronounce it the best book on the subject. ’— 


The Standard. 
The Gist of Japan 
The Islands, Their People and Missions. By Rev. 

R B. Pgery, A. M. Second Edition. Illustrated. 

8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

** In sixteen short and well-constructed chapters, 
the author, rich in reading of the best authorities 
and in actual experience, tells of the people and 
their country and of Christian mission work. The 
tone is that of a catholic mind, and of a modest and 
scholarly person who is charitable and cautious.”— 
The Nation 


The Pilgrim Fathers 
Of New England, and Their Puritan Successors. By 
yd JOHN Brown, D. D. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
1.50. 


A new popular edition, reduced in price. 
* Scholarly, accurate, temperate, and extremely 
interesting. *_Joun FISKE. 


The Culture of Christian Manhood 
Sunday Mornings at Batteli Chapel, Yale University. 

Edited by W. H. SALLMON. With 16 portraits and a 

picture of the chapel. Second Hdition. 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1 50. 

The authors are: The Rev. Drs. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, Alexander McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, D. J. 
Burrell, George Harris, W. R Richards, Henry van 
ate L. O. Brastow, T.S. Hamlin, J. H. Vincent, 

M W Stryker, G. T. Purves, J. H. Twitchell, J. G. K. 
McClure, 8. E Herrick and George A. Gordon. 


Sent postpaid on es of price. 








Christianity andthe Progress of Man 

Contemporary Evolution asillustrated bythe Work 
of Modern Missions. By Prof. W. DoUGLas Mac 
KENZIE. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A study of social progress among heathen peoples 
under the influence of Christian men and Christian 
principles. 


A Concise History of Missions 
By Rev. EDWIN MUNSELL BLIss, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 

75 cents. 

The editor of “ The Encyclopedia of Missions” is 
recognized as one of the first authorities on all mat- 
ters connected with missions. This work isin four 
parts, the first sketches the general history of mis- 
sions; the second the development of the fleld; the 
third treats of organization »nd methods of mission 
work, and the fourth gives th» most recent statistics 
of the subject. An index and a bibliography are 
provided. 


On the Indian Trail 
And Other Stories of Missionary Work Among the 

Cree and Saulteaux Indians. By Rev. EGERTON 

R Youne Illustrated by J. E. LAUGHLIN. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Young is well known to readers of all ages a8 
the author of *“* By Canoe and Dog Train,” ‘‘ ‘Three 
Boys in the wild North Land,” and other popular 
books describing life and adventure in the great 
Northwest. 


r new complete, illustrated catalogue, with classified index, and our new 


Ou 
lassified, illustrated list of missionary books, sent free on application. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 112 Pifth Ave. 


Chicago: 63 Washington St. 


Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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Dopp, Mead & Co. 


Announce 


The 9th 1.000 of 
Dariel: 
A ROMANCE OF SURREY. 
By R. D. Biackmore, author 


of ‘“‘LORNA DOONE.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
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The 9th, 1,000 of 


The Potter’s Wheel 


By Ian Mac taren, author of 
“The Mind of the Master,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The 14th 1,000 of 


In Kedar’s Tents 


A NOVEL. By Henry Seton 
MERRIMAN, author of “The 
Sowers.”, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


At Ali Booksellers’. 


Dodd, Mead & Company. 


Publishers, N. Y. 
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COPELAND AND DAY 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING 
PATRINS 


BY 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
$1.25 


sot a i 
subjects. 

“Very pening Satins in literature and zsthetics 
contained in this k, and their best charm lies in the ry 
lightful attitude ot the author; she is profound in ee 
manner possible and so mod her large culture i 

offered as free as air.”—CHICAGO EVENING Post. 

“It suffices to aor 8 that this volume will confirm her reputa- 
tion as an rare discrimination and a critic of un- 
tailing keenness i amor. "NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE. 

“ Here are humor and gayety, a jocund wit, a delicate play- 


A number of short 6 
character, on disconn 


ive and whimsical 





ing upon the chords of merriment that keeps the reader in a 
state of mental pleasure Lge + Le at least a dozen of 
the twenty pieces in the book.”—Boston EVENING TRAN 
SORIPT. 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC 


BY 
ISABEL WHITELEY 
$1.50 
Second Edition 


“Of its kind, ‘The Falcon of sengmee' is one of the stron: 
est of a year of books.”—BosTon CoURIE! as 


gous! isto be congraculsted upon achieving #uch « marked 

eving sucha 
success with a first book; for we have no doubt that it will 
figure as one of the popular novels many a day.” 
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Recent English Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


London. 


G. P. PUTINAM’S SONS, 


New York. 


A FARRAGO OF FOLLY. 


Being some Vagaries and Verbosities of Two Vul- 
garians.—By GrorGe GaMBLE. Cloth 3/6 $1.00 


THE BROMNANCE OF A KINGS LIFE. 
Translated from the oe. Revised and enlarged 


by the author. en . JUSSERAND. Cloth. Illus- 
trated : . . 6/- 150 
THE eee PLAIN WOMAN AND 

THERES. 

By LILLIAN estiaties” Cloth . 8/6 1.00 
FRIVOLA. 

By AuGustTus Jessop, D.D. Cloth. 8/6 1.00 

SCHOOL IN FAIRY LAND. 
By E. H. Strain. Cloth. Illustrated 8/6 1.50 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FEN. 


By J. T. BEALBY. Cloth. 6/- 1.50 
A plain, honest, English story. ” 
CAT AND BIRD sTORIES. 


From the Spectator.—To which are added sundry 
anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, Cows, Apes, bears 
and other Animals, as well as of Insects and 
Reptiles. Cloth . . . 5/- 1.25 

HIS FIRST YEAR AT SCHOOL. 

A Book for Boys and aad Rea ysy5s —By ALFRED 
WEst. Cloth ° ° 5/- 1.25 
A VILLAGE POLITICIAN: 

The Life Story of Jonn Buckley.—Edited by J. C. 
BUCKMASTER, with an Introduction by the —— 
Hon. A.J. MUNDELLA. Cloth . ° 6/- 150 
CRAIKTREES: 

A Story of - arama _— en WATSON 
Dyks. Cloth . 6 1.50 


IVAN ALEXANDROVITC H. 


A Siberian Romance.—By ANDR&£E HOPE. Cloth. 
/6 1,00 

A POT OF HONEY. ; 
By SusaN CHRISTIAN. Cloth. . - « 8/6 1.00 


THE BURDEN OF LIFE. 

A Volume of Essays by the Author x “ — er" _ 
JAMES HAIN FRISWELL. Cloth 8/6 
THE INNER LIFE OF THE ion 

OF COMMONS. 

By WILLIAM WHITE. Selected from the writings of 
William White, with a Prefatory Note by his Son, 
and an Introduction by — a M.P. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth. . * . « 16/- 4.00 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 

Turkish Field-Marshal, Grand Gordon Medjidieh 
and Pasha, Chinese ‘itu (Field Marshal), Yellow 
Jacket Urder.—By DEMBTRIUs U. BOULGER, author 
of * “nage of China,” etc. 2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, 
cloth. 21/- 5,25 

LIFE OF 
SIR HENRY PARKES, C.C.™M.G., 

Australian Statesman. By — E —-. 
cloth, with portrait. ° 16/- 
PIONEER WORK IN THE ALPS OF 

NEW ZEALAND. 

A _Record of the First Exploration of the Chief 

and of the Southern Alps.—By 


FRANCIS P. HakPKK, B.A, With about 40 Lilustra- 
tions and Maps. 8vo, cloth. ; * 21/- 5.25 


SOUTH AFRICA AS IT IS. 


8vo, 
400 





By F. REGINALD STaTHAM. Cloth. 10/6 
YOUNG IRELAND. 
A Fragment of Irish History. 1840-45. By 8 
CHARLES GAVAN DurFy. 2 _ 7 1, Cloth. i 


lustrated. . eas 5/- 1% 


Ss. MARKS INDEBTEDNESS TO 
S. MATTHEW. 


By F.P. BapHam, M.A. . 3/6 1.00 





27 & 29 West 23d Street 
New York 
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The Harvard Report on English 


Tue Harvarp CoMMITTEE’s report on English in the 
preparatory schools and colleges—a summary of which will 
be found on page 289—is an important step in the move- 
ment to improve and regulate the methods of teaching 
English in our schools, public and private. 

It is not, however, the first important step. That was 
taken some years ago in the association formed of many 
schools and colleges in New England, an association soon 
imitated in the middle and western states,—primarily to 
discuss and arrange what might be called a modus vivendi. 
For the inter relations of preparatory schools and colleges 
were becoming intolerable. This discussion, extending 
through several years, resulted in a provisional scheme of 
study, not only for composition and English, but for other 
subjects embraced in the work of preparation for college. 
To this new scheme—admirable for working purposes and 
calculated to secure a great advance in methods of teaching, 
quite as useful to the colleges which may take a hint from 
it as to the schools which’shall adopt it,—as important a 
contribution was made by the masters of schools as by the 
contingent of college men who attended the conferences. 
The interest of the schools is quite as much enlisted in the 
improvement of methods as is that of the colleges. While 
the committee makes no reference to this provisional scheme 
of secondary education already going into successful opera- 
tion in the best schools throughout the country, its report 
may be looked upon as, in a sense, an exposition of the 
reasons for such a scheme and a defense of its leading pro- 
visions. The committee’s work, in view of this, is of great 
value. 

Some exceptions might be taken, and justly taken, to the 
form and manner of the attempt by the committee to get 
at the root of the difficulty, and to distribute the blame for 
its existence. It might be said, and justly said, that it was 
not a wholesome direction to give the student mind, already 
sufficiently critical in its attitude, to turn it upon a large 
body of men and women whose work, however deficient, was 
honest and earnest and exceedingly arduous, whose methods, 
however wrong, were in the main but a reflection of the 
methods used from time to time in the colleges. The 
student mind, in the first two years of the college life, needs 
no new opening for the exercise of the habit of personal 
criticism. Any curious visitor, inserting himself for a 
moment into a circle of freshmen or sophomores, can hear 
all he wishes to hear of the shortcomings and peculiarities 
of that inferior portion of poor humanity set over them. 
“Did Prof. So-and-so fire off his mouth this morning?” 
“ Instructor got off a lot of rot.” These are easy 
and familiar forms of expression among them. ‘That is 
what we are here for,” a good professor once said to such a 
visitor, who had suggested that the mental attitude indicated 
by remarks like the foregoing was not quite respectful. 

If, as is stated in the report, this deflection of the student 
mind to the secondary school work was settled upon “ after 
consultation with the instructors of the Department of 
English,” one can easily imagine the relief the instructors 
must have hoped for from their brief respite. But surely it 
was not in the best interests of a happy moral training that 
1308 boysand girls just released from school should be asked 
to state for public uses their opinions of many hundred 
teachers who, not from choice, but under compulsion, had, 
metaphorically speaking, “‘ birched them ” up to the college 
€xaminations. 





Nor is it altogether fair to the secondary schools that the 
public should get its understanding of the relative value of 
college and school instruction in English from the 158 speci- 
mens of student composition printed in the report. The 
public will find no clue in the order of the extracts to 
guide it to just conclusions as to the relative merits of the 
methods of teaching in college, which are commended for 
imitation, and the methods used in the schools, which are so 
generally condemned by the escaped victims and by the com- 
mittee echoing the voice of the escaped. Nor can one safely 
turn for a basis of comparison to the three earlier reports 
made by the committee ; for the specimens therein given of 
sub-freshmen work are from the quick, unkempt translation 
of passages from Latin, Greek and French authors, never be- 
fore seen by the trembling candidates. With this work of 
translation—always hard to beat into good English, even 
when the nice shading of the foreign author is not attended 
to, and doubly hard when time is scant and the terrors of 
failure distract the mind—we have for comparison extracts 
from themes on familiar experiences, done in abundant 
leisure and with such help as the writer may choose to seek 
in his own library. ‘In calling for the paper,” says the 
committee, ‘‘ the instructors explained the object for which 
it was desired, and the students understood that they were 
to prepare it at such times and with such care as they saw 
fit.” Of course the public interested in the problem of good 
English cannot, under the conditions, get from such a com- 
parison a clear notion of the case as it stands between the 
college and the secondary schools. Perhaps an adjustment 
of damages is not important to the discussion of the question 
of getting good English taught; yet it is always desirable, 
even in reforms, to be just; and particularly desirable to 
be just to a large body of men and women whose devotion 
to immediate and exacting duties is quite as useful as that 
of the college instructors in English, and whose practical 
assistance in the discussion has made possible a reform that 
was only “in the air,” wild and chaotic, whose early move- 
ment into shape was much hindered by false starts and mis- 
direction on the part of the college. 

The movement, begun twenty years ago, has a history 
which would be interesting, if correctly written. It would 
connect with the attempted destruction of the old classical 
system by men who had a clear notion of what they wished 
to strike, but no clear conception of a proper substitute for 
it. The stern discipline of the memory, the development of 
a habit of just discrimination, the initial steps towards a full 
search into history and the originals of all modern forms of 
literary expression, received a hard blow which made the 
task of secondary instruction disagreeable, without increas- 
ing its efficiency. All language training suffered. Gram- 
mar fell under the ban. The school-room became a torture 
chamber. Nothing gained from the change except the foot- 
ball field, and the gain of the football field was balanced by 
the loss of the literary and reading habit, which in all our 
large towns almost wholly faded out. 

An early attempt was made to build up a system for the 
study of English which should in some way replace the old 
system of training through the classics and the fortnightly 
theme. In it the college led, as the college must, in all 
schemes for regulating the higher education. But it was not 
a wise leadership that set the untrained youth to noting the 
errors in the English of Walter Scott and Thackeray, that 
spent its days and nights in ringing the changes on * shall” 
and “will,” when it had taken away from the pedagogue the 
“shall” and from the pulpit the “will.” It was not exactly 
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good leadership which, when accurate grammatical analysis 
was discouraged, still expected good Latin and good English 
at once to come from a close following of the Latin order; 
for it requires a full knowledge of grammatical detail and 
great copiousness in vocabulary to turn good Latin into good 
English in the order suited to the genius of the English lan- 
guage. The old method produced brilliant scholars, and 
out of it grew, both here and abroad, English as pure as 
Hawthorne’s, or as racy as Macaulay’s. As for a new method, 
there was none, and until public criticism on college futilities 
became loud and sharp, and until secondary teachers, well- 
equipped and of long experience, came to the rescue, no 
method emerged for making either good Latin and Greek or 
good English scholars. 

A new method is now, however, at the service of second- 
ary schools—the combined work of both higher and lower 
educational institutions. The largest and best element in 
it is derived, as is generally the case in old reforms, from 
the earlier routine so long disparaged ; but a very valuable 
element is a hint from modern laboratory methods in the 
sciences, Attention to the finer grammatical detail, the use 
of the written form of translation with foreign languages, the 
more persistent habit of memorizing, the elaborate theme, 
corrected outside the schoolroom and rewritten within— 
points on which stress is now laid—are, in all good schools, 
elements as old as the hills. A careful tasting of the litera- 
ture which has become classic is both new and old. The 
daily use of the pen and pencil in the classroom may be 
said to be modern, and while injurious to the handwriting 
when the letter is not yet fully settled, is so useful an ad- 
junct to the instruction in spelling and in composition, that 
it should be accepted. It is reasonable to expect that all 
the schools and colleges should be in sympathy with the new 
method, for all have had a part in the discussion out of 
which it has grown, and a hand in the shaping of its 
structure. 

The committee has done a good work, not always wisely, 
not always with a clear understanding of the causes con- 
tributing to the present low state of preparatory English, 
but at least in the right direction as far as the practical 
work of reform is concerned. If there is danger ahead, it is 
of the sort indicated by Hosea Biglow’s melancholy reflec- 
tion : 

‘* For it strikes me there’s sech a thing as sinnin’ 
By overloadin’ children’s underpinnin.’ ” 

If that danger can be passed, and the contagion of work 
can be made somehow to extend through the first year or 
two of college life, much improvement may be looked for. 





Literature 
A Drama of Sacrifice 
‘* John Leighton, Jr.” By Katrina Trask. Harper & Bros. 

Mrs. Trask’s new novel is, first of all, American in /ocale 
and inspiration. The opening chapters promise some sharp 
analysis, something Howellsian, so to say ; for John Leighton, 
Sr., is a type. Mrs. Trask soon leaves that stern Puritan, 
however, as if not relishing the pursuit of the subject. John 
Leighton, Jr., is perhaps a little abrupt in avowing to his 
father what he calls his agnosticism, and the latter is just the 
kind of well-meaning fanatic to develop the spirit of Ingersoll 
in his boy. There is almost too wide a gap between the 
painful leave-taking and the rapprochement ot sire and son at 
the deathbed of the older man. 

Madelaine Gray will better strike the popular taste. There 
must always be a villain in every play, and so, Howland Gray 
comes just a little near proving one, if the habit of tippling 
be classable as villainy. Aside from this, we hardly think 
the author has made out a strong case against him. We 
should say, moreover, that the junior Leighton, as special 
pleader in favor of Madelaine’s divorce, is hardly fair. The 
author, indeed, cannot claim as much. So much sentiment 
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clings around divorce and divorcées that the average husband 
of the soulful and keenly-organized wife must be careful. 
Poor Gray only stumbled across his own threshold once or 
twice! John Leighton, Jr., was there the last time, and he 
was there as the undeclared, and for propriety’s sake unde- 
clarable, other-soul of Mrs. Howland Gray. We sympathize 
with John, but what a wreck of matter and crash of worlds 
socially would there be if one or two stumbles across the 
threshold were a statutory cause! Life is too real and 
earnest for this thing of matrimonial elasticity. There is too 
much arritre pensée about the whole thing. And then to 
have a lawyer-lover so handy for working up the case! But 
Madelaine Gray is more of a hero than John Leighton, Jr. 
Had the case proceeded and the divorce been obtained, and 
had they afterwards married, we should have been compelled 
to consider John worse than an agnostic could possibly be. 
Howland Gray may have some of the elements of a cad, but 
he is not a villain. Thecaseis not made out clearly enough. 
There is nothing left for Madelaine but to die. She 
redeems her husband by her loyalty. Would that Mrs. 
John Leighton, Sr., could have lived to soften her husband's 
religious fanaticism. 

The book is divided, finally, into two parts, the first 
realistic and original, the last fully as tender and more 
sensational in the ordinary sense, but, somehow, not as 
distinctively an American picture. As a whole, the story is 
decidedly pathetic and no less decidedly interesting. It 
will probably prove popular as well. With the inspiration 
ot such an idea as John Leighton, Sr., as good in its way as 
“the Squire” in “A Modern Instance,” Mrs. Trask might 
easily weave another web of strong, clear realism; for the 
old Puritan character has many manifestations, and though 
an oft-told tale, an oft-painted picture, the “‘New England 
conscience ” is still a theme for strong tints, even though the 
lines be made hard. 





*¢ Wild Neighbors ’’ 
Out-door Studies in the United States. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
Macmillan Co. 

Mr. INGERSOLL has always kept his eyes open, wherever 
he has travelled,—and where has he not been?—and noted 
other than the human life of each region. He has thus led 
his readers to expect the report of a trained observer, when 
a new volume of his makes its appearance. It is unreason- 
able to expect uniformity of excellence in the author, 
not of one or two, but of a dozen volumes. Mr. Ingersoll 
is not uniform, but his “ Wild Neighbors ” is on a level with 
the very best of his natural history writings. It is a book 
about mammals exclusively—or, strangely enough, “animals” 
as he is forced to call them, as if birds and fishes were not 
‘animals ” or living creatures. The author comments upon 
this ‘‘curious and notable lack in our English speech,” 
that we have no varnacular word which exactly stands for 
this most definite and familiar of zodlogical groups. It need 
not be a lack in our language if educated people will use 
the term “mammal” and let those that fail to understand 
it go to the dictionary. Compulsory education of this sort 
would be salutary. 

In ten chapters, the author has given in his effective way 
a good comprehensive view of mammalian life in the United 
States, and it is a prominent merit of the volume that it will 
whet the appetite for more definite information of the 
animals mentioned, and of others equally familiar. Indeed, 
we have wondered at times why there were so many omissions; 
the explanation doubtless is that in earlier volumes, these 
creatures have been comprehensively treated of. Mammals 
are not so attractive as birds, It is easy to explain why 4 
mammalogist can be, and generally is, a dry as-dust ; when 
every bird-lover is close cousin to a poet. Never is a mouse 
as inspiring as a thrush, nor a wildcat as facinating as an 
eagle; and it was by this fact that Mr. Ingersoll was hand- 
icapped when undertaking to write, in an interesting way, 4 
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book about mammals. But he has succeeded, in spite of 
his subject ; giving not only what he has himself observed, 
but in a most judicious manner weaving into the narrative 
the observations of others ; due credit being giving, of course. 
The third, fourth, eighth and ninth chapters are particularly 
to our liking, and it would be most pleasant to have nothing 
further to say concerning this excellent work. We must ask, 
however, whether the illustrations are up-to-date. Consid- 
ering how wonderfully bird-portraiture has improved of late, 
it seems a pity that pictures of mammals should be so far 
behind them. Certainly the gray squirrels of our woods do 
not look like the creature painfully balancing itself on a 
conveniently sloping tree-trunk. The volume is beautifully 
printed, appropriately bound and indexed—three points 
about a book that are of more importance than some pub- 
lishers seem to be aware of. 





‘¢ The Scholar and the State’’ 
And Other Orations and Addresses. By the Right Rev. H. C. Potter, 
D.D. The Century Co. 

MANY A MISSIONARY, zealous and devout, has failed where 
another man, no abler or more devout, would have succeeded. 
Some natural deficiency in tact, some lack of acquaintance 
with the prejudices of the people amongst whom he has gone 
to work and whose souls he has essayed to save, has dis- 
qualified him to achieve success in the particular field to 
which he has been assigned. The author of these essays 
and addresses is not a missionary in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word; but a metropolitan bishop must be chosen 
with as strict reference to the character of the people of 
his see, as is necessary in the case of the propagandist és 
partibus. There is no lack of earnest or scholarly clergy- 
men, or clergymen both scholarly and earnest,who would be 
of very little service to the Church, if transferred from the 
rectory to the diocesan house, or from the diocesan house of 
any other see to that of the metropolis of the United States. 

The son of the late Bishop of Pennsylvania, to whom 
the present work is dedicated in phrases none too flatter- 
ing,—is preéminently the right man in the right place. 
His long service as rector of the metropolitan church 
that ranks second only to Trinity, and his probation as 
assistantb ishop during the closing years of his uncle’s tenure 
of office, made it easy for him to assume the dignities and 
responsibilities, as well as the burdens, of the post. But his 
practical experience of business life in Philadelphia had not 
been without its share in fitting him to preside, so largely as 
a bishop must, over the welfare of the churches committed 
to his care. A ripe scholar, a devout believer, a man of in- 
finite tact and patience, he is none the less an ideal bishop 
of such a diocese as this, because he is also a man of the 
world in the best sense of the word. His service in the 
episcopacy has shown that a man may be worldly without 
ceasing to be other-worldly. One of the best things in his 
book is the preface, in which he indicates his attitude, as a 


_ feligious teacher, toward the civic and social interests of his 


age and nation. There is danger, as he points out, that the 
priest or minister may dissociate himself from the life of the 
community in which he lives; there is danger, on the other 
hand, that he may take a share in it so aggressive and 
exclusive as to imply a neglect of the higher interests of his 
Master. A middle course is the best for him to follow. 


‘*His office, his gifts, his learning, his experience, his counsels, 
such as they are, may wisely be used to serve the State as well as 
the Church. He may not organize parties, nor devise policies, 
Nor attempt to manipulate a caucus, or a canvass. But he may 
strive to lift all local questions into their highest atmosphere; 
and he may wisely use such gifts and opportunities as may have 
been entrusted to him, first to disassociate local questions, move- 
Ments or occasions from their merely local aspect, and then 
to bear witness always to the demands of that eternal righteous- 
ness without perpetual reference to which no state or scheme can 
‘end otherwise than in ultimate failure and ruin.” 
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The keynote to the entire collection is struck in the oration 
which appropriately holds the place of honor in this volume 
and gives to it its title. It was delivered before the Harvard 
chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa in 1890, and took the form 
of an eloquent appeal to the cultured to resist the tempta- 
tions of the cloister on the one hand, and on the other the 
tendency to let go the things of the mind, in the pursuit of 
material well-being. A timely and not irrelevant warning 
against the dangers of a debauched pension system was 
one of the passages that relieved the address from any 
suspicion of academic dryness. Nor was there anything of 
the closet, except its finished style, about the second of these 
papers, “ Character and Statesmanship,” in which the Bishop, 
standing in the pulpit of old St. Paul’s, on the centennial of 
Washington’s inauguration, held up the character and career 
of the Father of his Country as a standard for his successors 
in office—one of whom (the actual incumbent) sat facing 
him from the Presidential pew. 

We cannot criticise, or even direct special attention to, 
each of these seventeen memorable addresses, but such titles 
as “ The Relations of Science to Modern Life,” “‘ The Rural 
Reinforcement of Cities,” ‘‘ Christianity and the Criminal,” 
“ Nobility in Business,” “* The Ministry of Music” and “ The 
Gospel for Wealth,” may be mentioned as revealing the 
wide variety of subjects discussed with the author's charac- 
teristic candor, clearness, vigor and spiritual elevation. They 
read so well in their present form that one scarcely misses 
the attractive presence and admirable elocution that con- 
tributed vitality and charm to their original presentation. 
( See portrait on page 285.) 





** Vignettes ’’ 
A Miniature Journal of Whim and Sentiment. By Hubert Crackan- 
thorpe. John Lane. 

THE MYSTERIOUS and untimely death of their author a 
year ago lends a certain melancholy interest to these finished 
little sketches. The evidences of real power which are 
scattered through them leave a regret that more time should 
not have been given for actual performance, while an under- 
tone of sadness and disappointment with life leads up to 
an end in keeping with its suggestions. The “ Vignettes” 
are little more than a representment in delicate and whimsi- 
cal fashion of certain familiar phases of existence in the 
Latin countries of Europe, with some interjected glimpses 
of picturesque London. Here is the France of the brilliant 
blue sky, the dazzling white roads, the gray old palaces—a 
picture which, as usual, depends for completeness on the 
red trousers of the marching soldiers. Here is the Italy of 
brown-faced youths, of gaudily-kerchiefed women, of domed 
sky and serene night. Here is smoky and begrimed London, 
with its inevitable suggestion of mystery and charm. 

Mr. Crackanthorpe undoubtedly wielded a facile brush, 
and he has filled his canvas with pictures upon which we look 
with restful content. Nor is there any lack of reverence for 
the great world out of doors which gives soul to the portrayal 
of such landscape scenes as those in which he delighted. 
He has caught, moreover, the true old-world atmosphere, 
the accumulation of trivial incident, of inconsequent detail, 
which informs the country-sides and by-streets to which he 
takes us. Best, perhaps, are the bits of London life. He 
is back again in fancy on the Chelsea Embankment :—“I 
have sat there and seen the winter days finish their short- 
spanned lives, and all the globes of light, crimson, emerald, 
and pallid yellow, start one by one out of the russet fog that 
creeps up the river. But I like the place best on hot 

summer nights, when the sky hangs thick with stifled color, 
and the stars shine small and shyly.” Or he is in the 
Strand at the day’s close, when “ somewhere, behind Pall 
Mall, unheeded the sun has set; the sky is powdered with 
crimson dust; one by one the shops gleam out, blazing 
their windows of burnished glass; the twilight throbs with a 
ceaseless shuffle of hurrying feet: and over all things hovers 
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the spirit of London’s great unrest.” It is to be regretted 
that one who knew how to make so convincing an appeal to 
our fancy should have been led to adopt a style which is not 
only uselessly involved, but is often encumbered with dili- 
gently-sought eccentricities of diction, so pronounced that 
in a few instances we are near uponridicule. In “ Réverie,” 
a recapitulation of memories gathered in different lands, he 
begins: “‘ The English midlands, sluggishly effluent, a massy 
profusion of well-upholstered undulations.” This is mere 
philologic contortion, and betrays so industrious an attempt 
at the unusual as to produce an effect which is anything but 
happy. But it is useless to criticize for the benefit of one 
who has gone beyond criticism ; and for the discriminating 
reader there is an hour of imaginative charm in many de- 
lightful passages of this little book. 





** St Ives ”’ 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

IT Is RARE that a second author, coming in to take up 
and finish a half-told tale, gives satisfaction to the reader; 
and the lively historian of Troy Town seems at times to have 
had some misgivings about the task which he imposed upon 
himself in undertaking to supply the concluding chapters of 
Stevenson’s unfinished romance. Yet, it must be said that 
he comes off excellently ; and there is more than one chap- 
ter of the first thirty which we would skip rather than those 
which concern “ The Incomplete Aeronauts ” and “ Captain 
Colenso.” Do the inverted commas which distinguish these 
titles in the table-of-contents indicate that the chapters that 
bear them are to a large extent Stevenson’s own? We 
think it unlikely. In any case the credit for the invention 
of innumerable details and for the manner in which the trip 
through the clouds and the voyage on the ill-starred Fal- 
mouth packet is told, must be given to Mr. Quiller Couch. 

It is needless to do more than outline in a few words a story 
which will soon be in everybody’s hands. Besides, there is, 
in ‘*St. Ives,” no great intricacy of plot. It is an old-fash- 
ioned tale of adventure, in which the hero continually blun- 
ders into danger, and as regularly extricates himself by 
means of a ready wit ably seconded by luck.~ A soldier of 
the Empire imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle, St. Ives falls in 
love with a pretty Scotch girl, fights a duel with a fellow- 
prisoner for her sake, and kills him, escapes, inherits a great 
English estate, returns to Edinburgh to make sure of his 
charmer’s affections, is pursued by his cousin and-the au- 
thorities, escapes again, a balloon ascension offering the 
chance, and finally wins Miss Flora for his bride and brings 
his enemy and cousin to terms. The major part of the tale 
has an uncommon interest for lovers of Stevenson’s work, be- 
cause it is practically a first draft, having been written down 
from dictation by the author’s step-daughter and amanuen- 
sis, Mrs. Strong, and abandoned unrevised in order to take 
up another story. To this, doubtless, are due a few slight 
hitches in the narrative, and, perhaps, also, the free 
display of the author’s intense dislike of the good 
folk who live south of the Solway. Saving the law- 
yer, Romaine, there is not one wholly respectable Eng- 
lishman in Stevenson’s part of the work. Major Chevenix 
is, in some respects, admirable; but it is only as a bully who 
forces himself to act the gentleman. And there is no more 
hateful creature in fiction than the profoundly treacherous, 
cowardly and murderous Mr. Burchell Fenn. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, when he takes up the tale, retaliates on both Scotch 
and French; so that the reader who is of none of these 
nationalities may enjoy seeing the characters of Scot, Gaul 
and Briton very neatly turned wrong side out. Add to this 
the pleasure of comparing Mr. Quiller-Couch’s more abrupt 
and elliptical style and his broader humor with Stevenson’s 
easy though swift transitions and the delicate touches with 
which he paints even the coarsest subject, and it becomes 
evident that no other recently published novel offers so 
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much and such varied amusement. Occasionally “Q” hits 
upon a decidedly Stevensonian touch,—as when St. Ives re- 
bukes the drunken Rowley: “Even to good men this may 
happen once ; beyond that, carelessness shakes off into de- 
pravity.” The catalogue of Mrs. Mc. Rankine’s library, 
which follows, hints a minute acquaintance with Scottish 
sectarian literature. There is no falling off in what is 
added to the portrait of that delightful Scotch dragon, Mrs. 
Gilchrist ; and though both St. Ives and his fair Flora be- 
come less interesting in “ Q’s ” hands, and the latter ends in 
sheer insipidity, the aerial voyage of the ballooners, and the 
extraordinary fate of the Lady Nepean more than make 
amends. Captain Colenso is, indeed, a type which Steven- 
son might take to his heart, though there is but little likeli- 
hood that he was his creator. 





*s Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chemistry ”’ 
By F. H. Storer. New edition. 3 vols. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
IN TuHIs, the seventh, edition of Prof. Storer’s admirable 

work, we find the account of that part of the science and art 
of agriculture which is in any way connected with the 
chemical constitution of soils, brought down to the time of 
the discoveries of the last year. In few branches of learn- 
ing has the task of assembling the results of inquiry which 
bears on important economic problems been anything like 
so well accomplished. The author has brought to his work 
a thorough knowledge of the chemistry, physics and biology 
of soils, as well as a sound practical acquaintance with the 
economic aspects of tillage problems. Tothis he has added 
the results of personal study the world around, and a singu- 
larly wide reading which has served to bring into his volumes 
a remarkable body of quotations and references. The 
result of the growth of his treatise in its many editions is 
that the title of the work is now so modest as to be seriously 
misleading: it would be better described as a History of 
Agriculture with Special Reference to the Chemistry of 
Soils. 

In the forty-one chapters into which the text is divided, 
the author takes up the great array of questions which the 
practical farmer has to face in the management of his fields. 
The pure science of the matter is everywhere subordinated 
to the needs of the craftsman. Where formal science has to 
enter at all, the author’s skill as a teacher enables him to 
introduce it in terms comprehensible to persons who are 
without special training in such learning. The range of the 
subject is so wide that no analysis even ofthe plan of the 
book can be given here. It may be noted, however, that 
several of the chapters have an’immediate reference to the 
needs of American tillage. That on irrigation is especially 
important for the reason that it considers the utility of this 
method in the region between the Mississippi River and the 
Atlantic coast, showing the hitherto disregarded fact that these 
relatively humid lands need irrigation for their best develop- 
ment only less than the arid fields of the Far West. The 
chapters on manuring and on rotation of crops are valuable, not 
only for the ample and instructive history of those processes, 
but in a practical way from the fact that they give an excel- 
lent basis for determinations as to the use of different 
manures in the varied conditions of tillage. So, too, the 
studies of soil drainage set forth the little recognized prin- 
ciples by which this means of betterment may be profitably 
applied. 

Prof. Storer’s work will be of value alike to those who farm 
for profits, and to the more fortunate who farm for pleasure. 
The practical man who has risen or would rise above the 
level of purely traditional methods of dealing with the soil, 
may gain from it a great array of suggestions of economic 
value, at well as a most enlarging sense of the dignity of his 
occupation—not the cheap importance which the politicians 
ascribe to it, but that which it has attained from the age- 
long devotion of able men to its interests and its learning. 
Those who are so happy as to farm for the fun of it will find 
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the work fascinating reading, for the reason that it will in- 
troduce them tothe ample traditions of the craft, and suggest 
endless experiments for bettering their estates, if not their 
purses. 

There is a very good index, which, however, does not in- 
clude a list of the authors cited, The type is clear, but the 
page is overcrowded. This condensation has evidently been 
necessary in order to bring the matter within the determined 
limits, but we may hope to see the next edition in four vol- 
umes, with a better spacing of the type. 





‘¢ Siam ’’ 
On the Meinam, from the Gulf to Ayuthia. By Maxwell Sommer- 
ville. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

PROF. SOMMERVILLE of the University of Pennsylvania visited 
Siam on his way around the world, and the few weeks he spent 
there were well occupied in studying the people and especially 
their amusements and religion. The story of his travels up the 
chief river of this land where it is always summer, is told with 
spirit. It makes one’s mouth water to look at the fruit which is 
here photographed and described in the text. Our author did 
more than visit cities where temples and Buddhist statues and gems 
and oriental curiosities, with beautiful terraces, gardens and pictur- 
esque costumes abound. He penetrated into the jungle of Ayuthia, 
where nature furnishes liberally that peculiar product so generously 
used in pedagogical institutions for the warming of the cuticle of 
peccant youngsters. Siam, like Java, isthe land of the ratan as 
well as of the mangosteen. He tells us bth of the wondrous 
people who aie betelnut, and of the worshippers who buy little 
books of gold-leaf in order to keep their idols well gilded. He 
takes us into the elephants’ kraals, and tells us how these animals 
behave in both the wild and the tame state. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters is upon the religion of the country, the orthodox 
or ‘*Southern”’ Buddhism. There are also three little original 
stories, by means of which the author illustrates phases of Siamese 
life and custom. The fifty full-page illustrations are finely repro- 
duced from photographs. While this is not the book of a resident 
in the kingdom, and therefore, in a certain sense, lacks depth and 
perspective, it is certainly a very agreeable sketch of a most inter- 
esting country and people. A spirit of kindly sympathy ard 
modesty of judgment pervades the work. 





‘¢ From a Girl’s Point of View ’’ 
By Lilian Bell. Harper Bros. 

MIss BELL gives this title to a volume of vivacious essays. 
Whatever the captions, they are largely essays on Man, as is nat- 
ural considering the title, and from the feminine standpoint they 
must inevitably seem vivacious rather than brilliant because noth- 
ing in the subject-matter of them is new to any observing young 
woman who has spent twenty five years of life in a socially civil- 
ized community. For masculine readers they may possib!y con- 
tain more that is novel, and it is to the masculine reader that they 
are chiefly directed. We cheerfully commend them to his atten- 
tion for Sunday afternoon perusal. When Mr. Bok tells his fem- 
inine audience what kind of girls are approved by Man, he is often 
more orthodox than accurate, but when Miss Bell undertakes to 
set forth the modern improvements which the nice girl would like 
to see made in the nice youth, she is an absolutely reliable author- 
ity. The man who feels any curiosity as to the mental re serva- 
tions which his wife or his fiancée may have regarding him will 
find an amusing exposition of them here. However, the man who 
is imaginative enough to feel such curiosity is usually also imagin- 
ative enough to divine his own short-comings. It is a little to be 
doubted whether the nice girl would rea'ly care more for the Re- 
vised Man than she does for the unimproved article since in the 
process he would necessarily lose that delightful stupidity which 
gives her so many sensations of superiority. 

The book is one which the reader involuntarily considers in its 
relations to life rather than to literature. and it has, indeed, less 
to say to l'terature than most of Miss Bell's work. 





‘¢ The Romance of Colonization ’’ 
From the Earliest Times to the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
United States. By G. Barnett Smith. Dodd, Mead & Co. 4 
A STRIKING FEATURE of this work is its picture of the pre- 
Columbian expeditions of discovery in the Western World, as show- 
ing how nearly our country became Scandinavian. Columbus, of 
course, was the great discoverer, as Amerigo Vespucci gave it his 
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title, but the Vikings of the far North were, as far as prior discovery 
goes, indisputably the pioneers. 

The religious zeal of the Spaniards under Columbus and subse- 
quent leaders is clearly brought out in this very readable narrative. 
The first thing to be done with the red man was to enslave and rob 
him, then baptize him and thus make him a good Christian and 
perhaps ultimately murder him, but by all means not leave him un- 
baptized !_ The alleged faults of Columbus's career seem to be 
rather vaguely brought out in this volume; in other words a Scotch 
verdict might be given: ‘‘ Not Proven!” The presumption seems 
to be that Columbus must have had decided faults, else he would 
not have provoked such bitter hostility, but in the light of history 
at large this is an obvious “on seguztur. The voyage of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Cabot, Jacques Cartier, Fernando de Soto, Captain John 
Smith and the Pilgrims are successively touched upon. The book 
is, necessarily, rather a résumé of these discoveries and explora- 
tions than a detailed history, but as far as it goes it abounds in a 
good deal of matter not familiar to the general student of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century history. The picture of the embarkation of 
the Pilgrims from Holland is very affecting. The colonization of 
Florida and Maryland is touched on, and the strife for supremacy 
in the south between the French and Spanish. 

The verdict of history will not easily be set aside—that Colum- 
bus was throughout a victim. It is true, unfortunately, that he 
had slave-trade ideas—and his was loyalty to Spain first, last and 
all the time. Yet he was never punished for his slave-trade ideas, 
but for standing in the way of some one else’s glory. The infer- 
ence points to Ferdinand as a more or less ac.ive participant in 
these outrages or at least as cold and suspicious, but the womanly 
heart of Isabella seems to have been as true to him as needle to 
the Pole. Pinzon, who has become identified in many minds as a 
sort of twin hero with Columbus, is shown up in rather unflatter- 
ing colors. Those who have walked the decks of the facsimile 
Pinta, N:fia and Santa Maria in the dock at the World's Fair will 
be especially in‘erested in the allusions to these famous vessels. 
Mr. Smith speaks of the ‘* Convent of La X.bida.” 





‘‘A History of China’’ 
By S. Wells Williams and Frederick Wells Williams. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

THIS IS an old book made new. It contains the historical 
chapters from that standard work, ‘‘ The Middle Kingdom.” It 
has also a concluding chapter which brings the story of the empire 
down to the year 1895. The author of the original work is the 
late Dr. S. Wells Williams, who supplied scholarship, local 
knowledge and, in many cases, the necessary brains to not a few 
of our frequently-changed envoys at the Court of Peking. The 
editor and contr butor of the final chapter is his son, Frederick 
Wells Williams, instructor in Oriental History in Yale University. 
There was need for such a work, and the editor is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the lum‘nous narrative of recent events which he has 
added. This comprises seventy-two pages, and is probably the 
best statement of the events of the last quarter of a century now 
accessible; for we have here not only an excellent summary by ore 
who knows Chinese history by personal familiarity on the ground, 
but the notes and references to modern literature add greatly to the 
value of the text. Furthermore, there is a good index and a very 
readable preface wh ch opens the diplomatic si‘uation in the Far 
East. Until we can have a thoroughly c:itical and comprehensive 
Chinese history, this volume will serve the need of students and 
general readers. 





‘* About Catherine de’ Medici ’’ 
By H. de Balzac. Transl. by Clara Bell. With a Preface by G. 
Saintsbury. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co 

‘* TO THE STUDENT who digs deep into the history of the six- 
teenth century in France, the figure of Catherine de’ Medict star ds 
out as that of a great king.” Such is the keynote of this remark- 
able historical novel of Ba'zac, who had been an early and ardent 
lover of Walter Scott and disdained the sketchy frivolities of his 
rival Dumas. The powerful Florentine queen is set in the midst of 
an entanglement of Calvinist plots, surrounded by gentry and mn bil- 
ity of the subtle kind peculiar to the age of the Guises and the Stuarts, 
striving to govern a realm rent by religious, dynastic and political 
discords. Hr one great resource, the resource of the helpless, 
capable of being turned in a queen's hands into a mighty engine, 
was craft. This she used against all parties in self defense, out- 
generaling them all; ard as Balzac paints her, she is a wonderfully 
picturesque, almost noble figure, though always with the subtle 
serpent-eyes of the Mona Lisa. He rehabilitates Catherine as he 
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does Rabelais, Falstaff and Aretino, whom historians and drama- 
tists have depicted as sots, cowards, or voluptuaries, instead of 
as accomplished men-of-letters, sober as. Bénedictines. The cir- 
cumstances of the time, the belief in dreams, the dabbling in 
astrology and the elixir of life—always so fascinating to Balzac, — 
the relentless persecution of the sects, all these things are vividly 
set forth in Balzac’s masterly style, and one lives again in the age 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. If his purpose was, as he 
proclaims it, after patiently and minutely studying the details, to 
paint a picture of manners and write a picturesque history of the 
France of that period, he has certainly succeeded. 





Gyp as a Caricaturist 

‘*EN BALLADE” is as lively as most of Gyp’s other produc~ 
tions, though she here introduces us to an entirely new set of 
characters. The vanity of Louis XIV, the bargaining proclivities 
of Moses, the piety of St. Louis, and the pecul'ar weaknesses of 
many other well-known personages are all brought out with a fine 
satiric touch Their observations on the manners and customs of 
modern Paris are as keen and critical as might be expected from 
the pen which has given us so many vivacious pictures of French 
society. Hercules makes many sarcastic remarks on ‘‘/e sfort,” 
and the appearance of the athletes, and thinks that a good way of 
reconciling a girl to a convent life would be to send her daily to 
see a football game. And yet he was spending his vacation in 
Paris, and had never seen an American game—nor a bathing- 
beach in midsummer. We see Mme. de Maintenon and Joan of 
Arc with Napoleon, who wonders why he is so little no:iced when 
he is evidently the fashion; and Xantippe, who has come down to 
have a good time and give Socrates something to grumble about. 
and is the only one who returns to the Elysian. Fields, satisfied 
with her visit. The rest return in disgust to the heaven which 
they left in ennui. The colorei illustrations are by the author, 
who signs them ‘‘ Bob,” and while they show her skill as a caric- 
aturist, one wonders that some of them should have been 
drawn by a woman. But after all Gyp has written, ought one to 
wonder at anything she draws? But in spite of this and the 
decided freedom of speech and behavior habitual with Gyp’s 
characters, the book is sprightly and amusing enough to while 
away a dull hour if one has a stomach that can stand a good deal 
of vulgarity. Like the French comic Bible, it owes less to the 
brilliancy of its execution than to the far-fetched absurdity of its 
motive. (Brentano’s.) 





‘¢ Portrait Miniatures ’’ 

IN ‘‘ PORTRAIT MINIATURES, from the time of Holbein (1531) 
to that of Sir William Ross (1860),” Mr. George C.. Williamson, 
while acknowledging his indebtedness to Dr. Propert’s sumptuous 
but expensive ‘‘ History of Miniature Art,” claims to have given 
much new matter in his accounts of such celebrated men in their 
way as Richard Cosway and Andrew Nathaniel Primer. He is, 
also, to be credited with an interesting chapter on ‘* Notable Col- 
lections’’ and a useful ‘‘ Bibliography.” The illustrations, fairly 
w.ll printed half-tones and reproductions of wood-cuts, are 
numerous, and are largely drawn from the most importan: Eng- 
lish collections, such as those of Queen Victoria, Princess Char- 
lotte, Mr. C. J. Wertheimer, and the Earl of Carlisle. The orig- 
ina's include specimens of Holbein, Cosway, van Blarenberghe, 
Bone, the Clouets, Greuze, Hilliard, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Isabey, 
the Petitots, Rosalba Carriera, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Vandyke 
and Zucchero. (Macmillan Co.) 





Freytag’s ‘* Martin Luther ’’ 

THE STORY of Luther is one always worth re-telling when a 
man full of hiS subject, and keeping close to the contemporaneous 
records, bids those who have ears to hear. Gustav Freytag’s 
biography of the great Reformer is a remarkably fine work in 
itself, and the translation of it by Mr. Henry E. O. Heineman is 

v.ty . Furthermore, the matter has been arranged into 
delightfully short chapters with captivating headings, and the 
illustrations from contemporary prints have been reproduced with 
the text, making altogether a book of delightful charm and great 
value. If it be possible to mellow the bitterness and disarm the 
prejudices of well-meaning men who regret the Reformation, 
surely this book is the medium whereby it may be done. The 
author sums up :—‘‘ Such was Luther. A titanic nature, his mind 
hard to move and sharply limited, his will powerful and well tem- 
pered, his morality pure, his heart full of love. Because after him 
no other man arose strong enough to be a leader of the nation, the 
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German people lost their dominion on the earth for centuries. But 
the spiritual supremacy of the German race restsujzon him * * * 
and his spirit is still moving in the light of all the Protestant na- 
tions.” (Open Court Pub. Co.) 





*¢ The Life of Abbey Hopper Gibbons ”’ 

MRS. GIBBONS'S LIFE covered nine-tenths of the nineteenth 
century. Her s:ory as here recorded by her daughter, Mrs. S. H. 
Emerson, is that of a woman who fulfilled all the duties of wife 
and mother, and yet bore her share in every great popular reform. 
Born to the inheritance of a Quaker ancestry, she dwelt with her 
own people and yet offered herself to her country in time of need 
as surely as the soldier who went to battle. These two volumes 
are made up of ‘the letters of friends, relatives and children, and 
the subject of this biography, from actors in the war, and from 
people prominent in the great anti-slavery struggle that preceded 
the firing tpon Sumter. The letters, edited and arranged in 
chronological form, carry the reader down to the days when, past 
egihty years of age, Mrs. Gibbons was still a Christian patriot, re- 
former and tireless worker for the good of mankind. In the 
soldiers’ hospital, in the infant asylum, the diet kitchens, in school 
reform, in the matter of the decent treatment of female prisoners 
and in getting police matrons appointed for station-house service, 
she was indefatigable. Though this work is not likely to secure a 
wide circle of readers, it will undoubtedly be of benefit in casting 
many side-lights upon the war, in which, by pen and voice as well 
as by cannon and rifle, slavery was destroyed. There are several 
good portraits. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘¢ The Place of Death in Evolution ”’ 

THE SUBJECT of death is getting to be quite popular among Amer- 
ican phil »s»phers and theologians, if we may judge by the number 
of recent works upon this theme. Dr. Newman Smyth of New 
Haven, one of the deep and helpful thinkers of the day, who is 
ever showing us the old faith in new lights, writes with freshness 
and suggestiveness concerning death. He treats it less as an 
isolated event, and more aS a phase of development and as neces- 
sary to the perfection of life. There is no suggestion of bitterness, 
tragedy or sorrow in thisbook. There is a marked undertone of 
gratitude to the prophets of science who unintentionally, perhaps, 
have lighted lamps all along the path in which Dr. Smyth is mov- 
ing. Here is acase, one of the many noticeable in the world's broad 
harvestfield, where preacher and searcher in nature are binding the 
self-same sheaf, as Hawthorne says. The chapter on the bio- 
logical and the Biblical views of death is especially calculated to 
deepen faith in the reality of the larger and nobler life beyond. It 
must be confessed that under Dr. Smyth's treatment very many 
new passages of scripture glow in new meaning. We cannot 
imagine any clergyman of alert and reverent mind reading this 
book, without impulses to and furnishings for two or three first- 
class sermons on ‘‘ the greatest of all hopes.” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 





A Publisher and His Authors 


Mrs. OLIPHANT ON THE BLACKWOODS, 


ONE DOES NOT REALIZE until he reads the late Mrs. Oliphant’s 
magnum opus, ‘‘ William Blackwood and His Sons,”” how very 
interesting the history of a publishing-house may be. Reading 
this book leads him to think upon the subject, and he sees some 
absorbing volumes in the history of such American houses as the 
Harpers, Scribners, Appletons, Lippincotts, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., toname only a few of the older and larger ones. We have had 
publishers’ reminiscences before now. Such, for instance, as Mr. 
Murray’s delightful book and Mr. James T. Fields’s ‘‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors” ; but so far as Ican recall, this book of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
is the first history of a publishing-house of any great importance yet 
given tothe world—unless Mr. Thomas Hughes’s memoir of Daniel 
Macmillan be accounted a history. 


@a. 

Every one who enjoys biography will enjoy every page of these 
two big volumes, for not only is the story of the Blackwoods them- 
selves interesting, but the side-lights turned upon the authors who 
flourished under their care are most brilliant. For the first time 
within my memory is a book dedicated to the author of it, for that 
is what Mr. William Blackwood has done with this, and a very 

ious act itis. It was the idea of the late John Blackwood to 

ve this history of the house founded by his father written, not 
pares to embalm the memory of his father, but to put on record 
some account of the brilliant band of authors that he rallied to 
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his support. It was also his belief that the history of ‘‘ aga” 
and its contributors pers much nr pr ish lt value 
as illustrating.a strangely gay | period of English literature. 
Mr. John Blackwood died before his scheme took actual shape, 
while Mrs, Oliphant, who wrote the chronicle, died before it saw 
the light. For forty years this devoted and industrious woman 
had worked for the house of Blackwood, so that it would have 
been difficult to find any one so well qualified for the work, even 
had it been thought worth while to try. . 
GA. 


William Blackwood did not begin at the top, as so many pub- 
lishers have done since his day. -Onthe contrary, he began at the 
very bottom of the ladder, having served his apprenticeship to a 
firm of booksellers. He became a bookseller on his own account 
before he tried his hand at publishing, and old books were his 
specialty. A catalogue of his own books was his first venture in 
publishing. This at once attracted attention, for it was the first 
in which the books were classified; and it remains an authority to 
the present day. Sir Walter Scott was one of the first to be 
lured by its attractions though, as he wrote from Abbotsford, ‘‘I 
am here ruining myself with plumbing and building, so that adding 
to my library is burning the candle at both ends.” He ordered some 
books, however, and said that he would order more, which I make 
not the slightest doubt he did. The illustrious bibliographer, 
Dibdin, not only complimented the catalogue but ordered a goodly 
number of books from it. 

BA. 

It was not long, however, before Mr. Blackwood tried his luck 
at general publishing. A religious book was his first venture, and 
it proved successful. Some timelater he became Mr. Murray’s 
representative in Edinburgh; a coveted position, for it not only 
added to a man’s dignity in the trade, but it brought him in 300/ 
a year besides. Mr. Blackwood was ambitious and his mind was 
ever on the alert for new lines of business. He was also a man 
of ideas and ideals, and he impressed his personality on everyone 
with whom he camein contact. Authors were scarcer in those days 
than they are now, and a publisher had to go out into the highways 
and hedges to scare them up. This Blackwood did, to his own 
advantage and to the advantage of mankind at large. He read all 
manuscripts, and returned those of the most famous writers if 
they did not come up to his standard. In the conduct of his mag- 
azine this quality of the man was even more notable than in his 
publishing business. He made mistakes, however, as the best will 
do, for he declined ‘‘ The Great Hoggarty Diamond” and ‘‘ The 
Irish Sketch Book,” and also a series of London causertées from 
Thackeray's pen. He was ready to stand by his mistakes as well 
as by his successes. Maga was his chief delight, and nothing, not 
even libel suits, weakened his enthusiasm for that famous periodi- 
cal. Inthe light of what is said of modern journalistic methods, 
I am interested to find that more than forty years ago a magazine 
edited by a man-of-letters, Christopher North, and written for by 
the most distinguished literary men of the day, found one of its 
greatest diversions in sensationalism.. To tear down reputations 
rather than to build them up was its aim. The famous ‘‘Chaldee 
Manuscript,” that made'the reputation of Blackwood's Magazine, 
was a satire that lampooned right and left. It was written that 
Mr. Blackwood might ‘‘ get even” with his enemies, and it served 
its purpose. But lampooning did not end with the ‘‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript.” In the same number of the magazine was ‘‘a viru- 
lent and uncalled-for”’ attack upon Coleridge, holding up the poet, 
both in his works and in his person, to contempt. No one was 
spared by Mr. Blackwood’s young men, not even Keats and Shel- 
ley. Libel suits followed thick and fast, but they did not discon- 
cert the proprietor of the magazine, who saw in publicity largely in- 
creased sales. One of the most fearless, as well as one of the most 
offensive, of Maga's contributors was John Gibson Lockhart, 
who afterwards became the son-in-law and biographer of Scott. 
‘* The scorpion which delighted to sting the faces of men” was his 
nickname, and it was not undeserved. ‘‘ He was not,” says Mrs. 
Oliphant, ‘‘a swashbuckler like Wilson, making his sword whistle 
around his head, and cutting down on every side. His satire was 
mischievous, virulent, not so much from hate as from nature.” 

ea Se 

William Maginn, the origina] of Thackeray's Captain Shandon, 
‘*a picture in some respects too good for him,” is given a whole 
chapter. ‘‘He was not a bad man,” says Mrs. Oliphant; ‘‘ he 
was fall of generous and friendly impulses, wit, and sometimes 
wisdom ; but so spoilt and hampered by other qualities that every 
promise ended in the mean and squalid misery of a nature fallen, 
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fallen from its high estate.. Such a man ¢annot have justice from 
the world, scarcely even pity. It is almost immoral to be serry 
for him.” Keats was the special subject of Maginn’s attacks in 
Blackwood's. On the poet’s untimely death he wrote to Mr. 
Blackwood :—‘‘I have just this moment heard of poor Keats’s 
death. We are unlucky in our butts. It would appear very cruel 
if any jokes now appeared on the pharmacopolical part of ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ and indeed when I heard that the poor devil was in a con- 
sumption, I was something sorry that I had annoyed him at all of 
late.”” He has the decency to ask Mr. Blackwood to “strike out 
the hemistich concerning him,” about to be printed, and insert in 
its place the line ‘‘ Pale is the cheek of Leigh Hunt, the tea-drink- 
ing king of the Cockneys,” and hopes that the correction will be 

in time, for he would be annoyed ‘if it appeared that we were 

attacking any one who had it not in his power to reply—particu- 

larly an old enemy after his death.”’ It is worth mentioning that 

these attacks were not signed with Maginn’s name, but with the 

initials *‘R. T. S.” 

@a. 

Notwithstanding its character, everybody wanted to write for 
Blackwood's, {or its proprietor paid well and everything that he 
published was talked about from one end of Great Britain to the 
other. At the same time Mr. Blackwood wrote to a correspondent : 
‘*] never did, and never will, hold out money in itself as the in- 
ducement for men of talents to write for Maga. What I have 
always been anxious for is that able men should write on such sub- 
jects as they themselves felt an interest in, and never to print any 
article without paying liberally for it.” Among those who beat 
vainly at the door of Blackwood's was poor Branwell Bronté, whose 
pathetic letters did not even get the courtesy of a ‘‘ declined with 
thanks.” The most delicious letter in the book is from the com- 
placent Samuel Warren, author of ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” a 
book very popular in its day but since neglected. 

‘« What say you,” he writes to Mr. Blackwood, ‘‘ to a review by 
me of Dickens's new book on America—a fair, prudent, and real 
review—bearing in mind my own position as a sort of honorable 
yet fearless rival of his? I have just read forty pages. I could 
make it a first rate affair. * * * If you can rely on my judg- 
ment and tact, I cam. Inthe description of the voyage out is to 
be found, in my opinion, a perfect specimen of Dickens’s pecu- 
liar excellences and faults. * * * These last I should touch on 
in a manly and delicate and generous spirit. Rely on Sam War- 
ren. I will do him good, and will make himself acknowledge me 
a high-minded rival, a real friend. * * * Oh, whata book! 
could have written! ! ! I mean, I who have not only observed, 
but reflected so much on the characters of the people of England 
and America.” 

On receiving from Mr. Lewes the manuscript of ‘‘ Amos Bar- 
ton,” with a letter of commendation, Mr. Blackwood replied: ‘* If 
the author is a new writer, I beg to congratulate him on being 
worthy of the honors of print and pay.” Just after reading the 
manuscript, he said to Thackeray: ‘‘ Do you know I have lighted up- 
on a new author, who is uncommonly like a first-class passenger.”’ 

@A. 

Mrs. Oliphant preserves a modest reticence regarding her own 
connection with the house of Blackwood, but the little that she 
does say has a pathetic interest :— 

‘*It was through the Major that I sent, with trembling, in the 
spring of 1852, my little story called ‘ Katie Stewart’ for the con- 
sideration of the editors—hoping, I suppose, as young people do, 
that something wonderful might happen, yet scarcely expecting to 
be admitted to the honors of the Magazine at the first flight 
(though I was already at twenty-four the author, in youthful pre- 
sumption, of three or four novels). I had, indeed, I believe, at- 
tempted that flight before in the case of ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ my 
first production, respecting which I wrote a letter fall of the sick- 
ness of hope deferred, which had so touched the heart of Mr. John 
Blackwood, who took it for the poetic effusion of an old, sad, and 
disappointed writer, that he had nearly a my lucubrations 
out of pity, never suspecting that the pathos of that appeal came 

from a girlof twenty, who did not know then what disappointment 
meant. I presume it must have been the Major's gentle counsels 
wiiich turned the scale in the case of ‘Katie Stewart,’ the first 
proofs of which, ‘for the Magazine!’ I received on the morning of 
my “ad 

Three times have I tried to bring this notice to a cloge, but 
found it impossible, as every page teems with quotable cishmess. 
Even now I lay down the pen and shears with relyctamee. 

J. L. G. 
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The Lounger 

LigzuTt. H. H. SARGENT, who has just brought out a book on 
the Campaign of Marengo, is already known as the author of a 
capital work on ‘‘ Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s First 
‘Campaign.” The earlier 
work was favorably no- 
ticed in these columns 
over two years since (7 
Sept. 1895), and its pub- 
lication induced the Lon- 
don 7imes to advise 
Lieut. Sargent to take up 
the great general's later 
campaigns. Doubtless 
the two thus far issued 
are but the advance- ; 
guard of a strong force & 
of carefully wrought: out ; 
studies of Napoleon's 
chief campaigns. Their 
reception indicates that 
the Napoleonic revival has 
not yet been followed by 
the inevitable reaction. 1am pleased to be able to present, here- 
with, a portrait of-the young American cavalry officer who is doing 
for the military side of the Corsican’s career what Prof. Sloane has 
done for his life as a whole. Mr. Sargent is a native of Carlin- 
ville, Il], (29 Sept. 1858), was graduated from West Point in 1883, 
has since served at several western posts, and for a year acted as 
Professor of Military Science at the University of Illinois. He is 
a first lieutenant in the Second Cavalry, U.S. A. Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. are his publishers. 

@a. 


‘* LOCKSLEY HALL,” Lincolnshire. was offered for sale, last 
week, and withdrawn because the highest price bid for the Hall 
and thirty acres of land, was $5,300. Either land is worth very 
little in England, or sentiment does not flourish. One would think 
that $10,coo would be cheap for such a place as real estate, with- 
out any literary value being thrown in. 


ea. 


SPEAKING OF SENTIMENT, I am inclined to think that thereis a 
little more of that excellent quality lying dormant in this country 
than I had given it credit for. Passing a hansom cab in Madison 
Avenue, I noticed that it looked particularly ‘‘smart.’’ At the same 

ime my eye was caught by a bit of color, and turning around I 
saw a flower-pot in each window! That on one side contained a 
a bit of rose-tree, that on the other a geranium, both in full bear- 
ing. If that does not show a touch of sentiment where one would 
least expect to find it, I should like to know what does, 


@a. 


THE TORONTO MAIL seems to have just discovered that a 
sister of Thomas Carlyle lives within the sound of its presses. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal made this discovery two or three years ago, 
and published a long interview with Mrs. Hanning, besides a por- 
trait of herself and a picture of the house she lives in. Mrs. Han- 
ning’s name ts Janet, but her brother always called her Jenny— 
«« Small Jenny,” to distinguish her from her sister, whose name 
was Jane. I should think that the similarity of their names would 
have made some confusion in the Carlyle family. It did not tend 
to simplify matters when Carlyle married Jane Welsh, thus adding 
another Jane to an already overburdened family. No wonder that he 
called his young sister ‘small Jenny "and at times ‘‘the Craw,” 
or crow, to distinguish her from the other Jennies. Although she 
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lived 'so far away, Carlyle never forgot his Canadian sister, but 
wrote to her. regularly and: sent her copies of each of his books 
affectionately inscribed. Mrs. Carlyle wrote to her also, and the 
greatest of Mrs. Hanning’s treasures is a packet of letters from her 
famous brother and his wife, covering a period of thirty years. 
Of course these letters will be published some day. Already a 
score of editors and-publishers have marked them for ‘their own. 
Mr. Bok has, I believe, the first claim upon them, for he was the 
editorial Columbus who discovered their owner. 


@a. 


MAJOR POND, our own Major, not ‘‘The Major Pond of 
England,” has engaged Mr. I. Zangwill for a series of readings, or 
lectures, in this country. Mr. Zangwill has an audience here 
already but, I fear, it is not a very large one. He writes for the 
cultured, and the cultured are the few, notthe many. He isa wit, 
not a humorist, and his wit isfine. It is not an unctuous wit, for 
wit may be unctuous, as exemplified by Mr. Andrew Lang, but is 
cold and intellectual. Speaking of Mr. Lang, why does not Major 
Pond prevail upon that amusing essayist to visit our eager shores? 
There is scarcely any English writer better known over here than 
he, and if he can speak as well as he can write, fame and fortune 
await him. The latter inducement, however, would not be so 
great to Mr. Lang as tosome writers... He thinks, or isso reported 
to think, that the literary life is its own reward. However this 
may be, it is certainthat Mr. Lang is not as grasping as some of 
his famous brothers of the pen. 


@a 


ONE MIGHT IMAGINE from the excellent terms he makes with 
his publishers, that Mr. Hall Caine was a grasping author, but | 
am assured by those in a position to know, that such is not the 
case. They tell me that he is absolutely indifferent to the pecuniary 
rewards of literature. He likes to get large prices, not for the 
love of money, but to prove to a doubting world that there is no 
novelist more popular than he. This once proved, Mr. Caine is 
satisfied. He does not pretend to spend anything like his income 
in the course of a year. Indeed, it is doubtful, if he knows just 
what his income is. Wherever he goes to stay for any length of 
time he opens a bank account, and then sails away and forgets all 
about it. I am told that when he was in New York he opened an 
account with a down town bank, and from that day to this has 
made no inquiry concerning it ; indeed, my informant thinks that he 
has forgotten all about it. This would be-all well enough if the 
bank were a savings-bank; then his money would at least be 
gathering interest; butit isnot. I suppose there is no reason why 
an author should be any less grasping than a lawyer or a banker or 
any other man, but somehow we expect him to be careless as to 
money matters, and are inclined to resent it when he is not. But 
so far as my observation has gone, an author is quite as likely to 
have a family and to incur expenses as a lawyer or a banker, and I 
do not hear that tradesmen feel any more delicacy about collecting 
their just dues from him than they do from a fellow-tradesman. 


@a. 


‘*‘DEAR LOUNGER,” writes a reader in Poughkeepsie :—‘‘ For 
several days I have been confronted by a theatrical announcement, 
which has finally so taken possession of me that I cannot choose 
but share it. After the title of the play (which I do not propose 
to advertise) follow these words :— 

Ss ‘A MARVEL OF REALISM! 


TEN TONS OF “MACHINERY! 
THE HEAVIEST -PLAY EVER STAGED!’ 


Shade of Vincent Crummles, how thy pump and thy real wash- 
ing-tubs sink into oblivion beneath the weight of these tons of 
machinery!” 

@Aa. 
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THIS ADMIRABLE portrait of Bishop Potter will reveal to thcse 
who have never had the good fortune to meet him face to face, 
some of the qua'ities revealed still more clearly in the volume of 
his essays and addresses reviewed on page 279. 


Qa. 


Ir WOULD SEEM that the relations between. English audiences 
and American plays, and English managers and American mana- 
gers are somewhat stra'ned. A few short months agoand ‘‘ the 
glad hand”’ was extended from both sides of the water, but now 
it is withdrawn and for the time being held behind the back. 
‘The Cat and the Cherub” has found greater favor in London 
than ‘‘ The First-Born.” Realizing this Mr. Frohman has wisely 
withdrawn his Chinese play and left Mr. Fernald alone in the 
field. In this country ‘‘ The First-Born” was the favorite. It 
certainly is the more-workmanlike of the two plays, while ‘‘ The 
Cat and the Cherub” is the more literary. As London is not 
uncritical, I fancy that Mr. Fernald may have worked over his 
play and improved its acting qualities. 


Ga. 


Mk. DALY is indignant, and justly so, that Mr. Beerbohm. Tree 
should have asked Miss.Rehan to appear with him at the opening 
of his season as Katherine in ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” Mr. 
Daly. is quoted as saying :—‘‘I could not have considered it possi- 
ble that Mr. Tree would send me such an unmanagerial, coolly 
insulting proposition as to separate Miss Rehan from her com- 
panions, and ask her to descend to’play in an emasculated version 
of Shakespeare’s play, after she has established her renown in the 
production with which she is distinguished.” Of course Mr. Tree 
did not think his offer insulting or he would not have made it. 
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From what I know of that actor, I believe he thought that he was 
paying Miss Rehan a very high compliment. 
on 


Mrs. CORA URQUHART-POTTER declares that she has made 
enough money to live in comfort for the rest of her life, and adds :— 

‘* All things considered, I am satisfied with my London success. 
As for the theatrical profession, my only regret is that I did not 
adopt it twenty years ago instead of ten. I might prefer to be a 
painter or a writer, but for a woman to do some sort of work, 
make some sort of a career, is better than dawdling in society. 
And the temptations of this life are less than those of a society 
woman, for we work too hard and there is no time to think of 
other things.” 


Must’ a woman who does not paint or write or act neces- 
sarily ‘‘dawdle”’? No doubt a busy woman is happier than an 
idle one, but one does not always need to be engaged in money- 
making to keep from ‘‘ dawdling,”” I know of anumber of women 
who toil not, neither do they spin, but who manage to keep out of 
mischief and to employ their time to some good purpose. 


@a. 


Dr. NANSEN, it seems, is not to be the only famous bearer of 
that name: The Revue des Deux Mondes reports the discovery in 
Germany, Russia and Holland of a Norwegian novelist, who is 
expected soon to extend his conquests to the French and Anglo- 
Saxon worlds. A German critic, Herr Poppenberg, says of him ;— 
‘: No writer of our day has produced work in which there is such 
unity as in that of Peter Nansen, or which renders so profoundly 
the evolution of a soul.”” This claim must enrage every Ibsenite, 


@a. 


I AM VERY GLAD to have the opportunity of printing this little 
picture. It is from a drawing by Mr. du Maurier, representing 
himself, Charles Keene and the immortaf Whistler. The original 
is of the same size as the reproduction. It came, some time ago, 
into the possession of Mr. Frederick Keppel, who in parting with 
it reserved the right of publication; which right he has kindly 
assigned to me, so far as this week’s issue of The Critic is con- 
cerned. It was in these columns, it may be remembered, that 
Mr. du Maurier’s first drawing for Pusch was resurrected, after 
he had become famous as an author. In that picture, also, his 
companion was the American artist, J.McN. W. 
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The Fine Arts 
The New York Water-Color Club 

THE HASTY OBSERVER, who forms his impressions at a glance, 
will probably sum up the current exhibition of the New York 
Water-Color Club at the galleries of the Fine Arts Society, as ‘‘all 
blue and green, impressionism and Jap trap.” But, if he stops to 
examine, he may finally admire much of the work which, at first, 
he would condemn. There are, indeed, a good many pictures to 
the painters of which the key of blue is as much a matter of artistic 
license and convention as the key of brown was to their predeces- 
sors half a century ago. But, provided.the work is harmonious, 
why should we not accept and enjoy it in the one case as well as in 
the other? If an artist may represent this colored world in black 
and white, surely he may also work in violet and green when he 
pleases without being obliged to plead (as some do) that he sees 
those colors everywhere. Impressionism has become so pervasive 
and so varied in its manifestations, that no ordinarily cautious per- 
son will any longer either attack-or defend it. No one will deny 
that Mr. George H. Clements's brilliant and lively little sketches of 
ranch life in California might very properly be styled ‘‘ impres- 
sions”; nor, again, that they are extremely clever and amus- 
ing. And as for Japanese influence, it is apparent in some of the 
most serious and original works in the galleries, those of Mr. John 
La Farge and Mr. Albert Herter. Mr, La Farge has derived little 
from the Far East besides his subjects; but Mr. Herter’s themes 
are, for the most part, Caucasian, while in his manner of treat- 
ment he emulates ancient Japanese kakemonos and colored prints. 
It gives one a queer, but not wholly disagreeable, sensation to see 
those distressed damsels, the Danaides, grouped and colored after 
the manner of Yeisho and framed in Kioto brocades; but it can- 
not be denied that the effect is, on the whole, pleasing. Mr. La 
Farge’s aim is more serious. It is nothing less than to illustrate 
Far Eastern ideas without taking more than a hint or two from 
the pictorial conventions of the Orient. He appears to have been 
particularly attracted by the Buddhist stories of the miraculous 
powers of the Rishis, for no less than three of his paintings show 
us these worthies engaged in their favorite pastime of brewing 
terrific tempests and directing the forces of wind and wave. ‘‘The 
Spirit of the Storm”’ is a weird fancy of a sudden waterfall which 
takes the form of a dragon, while the rock over which it pours 
takes on a semi-human expression, and knits its granite brows like 
a hero of Japanese tragedy. Those to whom these will represent 
no more than somewhat wilful vagaries of a man of genius may 
find pleasure in the beautiful moonlight effect in the drawing of 
the Chinese poet Li-Tai-Pé, contemplating a waterfall, though 
they care nothing about. those household sayings of his Jand, which 
compare the lapse of life to that of rushing waters; and in the 
picture of the lovely Goddess Kuwannon, though they know 
nothing of her remarkable legend. A number of studies of land- 
scapes and people in Japan and in the South Sea Islands, by Mr. 
La Farge, are shown in one group with these efforts to acquaint 
us with Chinese and Japanese mythology. 

There is much excellent work of a more familiar sort in the ex- 
hibition. Those of our water-colorists who follow the methods of 
the modern Dutch school keep well to the front; and the visitor 
will find clever, sober, conscientious work in Clara McChesney’s 
study of an old woman ‘‘ Polishing Brasses,” and in Walter C. 
Hartson’s ‘‘ Lowlands of Holland.” Mr. Walter L. Palmer’s 
snow scenes are, as usual, wonderfully true to nature, and Mr. W. 
L. Lathrop’s Ohio landscapes are well composed and thoroughly 
studied. There are several clever studies in pastels of landscapes 
and of figures on reflected light, and several flower pieces of un- 
usual merit. 





Mr. Sargent’s Portrait of Mr. Marquand 
Mr. JOHN S. SARGENT’S portrait of the President of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is, for the painter, ina very low key of 
color. Excepting the flesh tints, all is black or grey. A greenish 
gray curtain forms the background to the sitter’s right; its folds 
are lost in dark shadow at the left. The sitter, dressed in black, 
occupies a white chair—grey in the subdued light—and rests his 


elbow on a black-walnut table, The eye is, therefore, at once at- 
tracted to the face, which is painted with all the artist’s skill. The 
expression is meditative, but at the same time expressive; and the 
pose suggests the possibility of quick resolution and sudden move- 
ment. It is one of those subtle presentations of character:in which 
the painter excels as much as in cleverness of handling and harmony 
of color. Asis usual in Mr. Sargent’s portraits, a bit of zenre— 
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this time a chrysophrase or other greyish stone worn in a ring 
ona finger of the left hand—sets the key for the color scheme; 
and when we understand this, we become reconciled to the cold 
reflected lights as necessary to the general harmony... That on 
the back of the same hand, however, is a little too cold, and is out 
of key. The painter's touch is, in the face, extremely clever, ner- 
vous, clean and incisive; but in the hands, the planes are too few, 
and the touch is too angular; at the distance from which the pic- 
ture as a whole Icoks best, the hands appear merely blocked, or 
rather chipped out of some material which is not flesh. The same 
fault has been found with many others of the painter’s portraits, 
and it should be worth while for him to give more t'me and a 
greater share of his attention to the hands. No one is better aware 
than he that this does not imply that they should compete in inter- 
est with the face. On, the whole, Mr. Sargent has, as is usual 
with him, succeeded in placing the sitter’s personality before us, 
showing him, if not at his best, at any rate-at a characteristic mo- 
ment. He has also—as usual—made a pleasing picture, one 


which grows upon the spectator ‘with time, and looks better at a 


second view than at the first. The Trustees, who have presented 

he portrait to the Museum, are to be congratulated on having 
tecured not only a good likeness of their President, but also a pic- 
sure of which the Museum may be proud. 





The Grolier Club Exhibition 

A NEARLY COMPLETE chronological sequence of first editions of 
Tennyson's works, together with many portraits and a few letters, 
form the first exhibition of the Grolier Club for the season, and it 
is one which is worthy of the Club’s reputation. It contains 
many privately printed poems and other rarities, including the first 
edition of ‘‘ Timbuctoo,” Tennyson’s prize poem as a student at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; the ‘« Idylls of the Hearth” of 1864, 
**The Window,” 1867, and ‘‘ The Silent Voices,”’ 1892. Moxon’s 
1833 edition of the ‘‘ Poems” appears in a beautiful binding by 
Cobden-Sanderson, his ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur, Dora, and Other Idylls.”” 
of 1842, and his famous ‘‘ pre-Raphaelite ’’ edition of 1857, illus- 
trated by Rossetti, Mulready, Millais, Hunt, Maclise and others. 
A unique copy of ** The True-and the False: ‘Four Idylls of the 
King” differs from, another volume with the same title in the 
British.Museum is that the false dame is called Vinne in the vol- 
ume here shown, which name has been changed in the British 
Muséum volume to Vivien. A ‘volume made up of thé author's 
page-proofsis probably unique. There is one of the very few 
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copies of ‘‘ The Foresters” that were printed in response to a re- 
quest of Miss Ada Rehan for ‘‘a copy of the book in more luxurious 
form than the ordinary edition.” A fine copy of Mrs. Julia 
Cameron’s and H. H. H. Cameron’s book of photogravure por- 
traits of Tennyson and his friends; a photograph of Rossetti’s 
drawing of ‘‘ Mariana in the South” and a aaa of Linton’s en- 
graving after Millais’s illustration to ‘‘ The Day-Dream” with 
corrections by Rossetti in pencil, and several autograph letters to 
Kingsley and others, are among the curiosities exhibited. The 
collection of portraits by Tennyson, including a medal in silver, 
numbers twenty-six. 





The Carnegie Institute 

THE MANAGEMENT of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, was so 
fortunate as to secure the presence of the President of the United 
States, to assist at the second annual celebration of Founder's Day, 
Nov. 3. The founder himself, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was unable 
to attend. Mr. McKinley delivered an address, Secretary Church 
read his report for the twelve-month, Chancellor Holland of West- 
ern University spoke for the Trustees, a speech was made by the 
Hon. John Dalzell and a letter was read from Mr.’ Carnegie. 
These exercises marked the opening of the annual exhibition, 
under the direction of Mr. John W. Beatty. The honors awarded by 
the international jury were distributed as follows :— 

J. J. Shannon, London, Medal of the First Class (gold), carry- 
ing with it an award of $1,500. 

Fritz Thaulow, Dieppe, France, Medal of the Second Class 
(silver), with award of $1,000. é 

J. Alden Weir, New York, Medal of the Third Class (bronze), 
with award of $500. 

Wilton Lockwood, Boston, Mass., Honorable Mention. 

Louis Paul Dessar, Paris, France, Honorable Mention. 

The pictures from London, Paris and Munich were accepted 
for the exhibition by advisory committees composed of distinguished 
painters residing in those cities. 


The Drama 
‘‘A Marriage of Convenience’’ 

THE PERFORMANCE of this new comedy, by Sidney Grundy, 
at the Empire Theatre, on Monday evening, was a literary treat. 
It is but rarely, in these days, that dialogue of such excellent qual- 
ity is heard. Mr. Grundy has always been a brilliant writer, but 
on this occasion his own native humor is reinforced by the auda- 
cious, cynical and ingenius fancy of Dumas. This is the second 
adaptation, if we are not mistaken, that he has made of ‘‘ Un 
Mariage Sous Louis XV,” and it is likely to endure, on account 
of its merit as genuine comedy, although it is scarcely strong 
— dramatically to command the allegiance of the general 
pub'ic. 

Considered simply as a play the piece is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. For obvious reasons Mr. Grundy has been compelled to take 
great liberties with the original form and text, and in the process 
of condensation and purification he has weakened the dramatic 
motive and greatly injured the construction. Nevertheless, he has 
succeeded in preserving the general spirit and intent to a remark- 
able degree, and, in spite of his free use of English idiom, the in- 
dividual characterization of the French personages is reproduced 
with notewor:hy skill if in slightly faded colors. Moreover, the 
theatrical value of the separate scenes is not diminished materially 
by the rather clumsy expedients which he employs to introduce or 
connect them. The story, doubtless, is familiar to most readers 
of Zhe Critic. The Count and Countess of Candale, scarcely 
known to each other before they met at the altar, are married for 
financial and family reasons. The former, a man of the world, 
has his mistress; the latter, a girl fresh from a convent school, 
her attendant cavalier, who happens to be the most intimate per- 
sonal friend of the Count. The husband, who has no notion of 
changing his mode of life, is perfectly willing that his wife shall 
enjoy as much iiberty as is consistent with the avoidence of scan- 
dal, but, having discovered her secret—which indeed she betrays 
in an outburst of girlish confidence, —puts her on her good behav- 
ior by means of a domestic parable, in which he reveals to her, in 
the presence of her lover, his own intimate knowledge of existing 
relations and expresses his entire trust in her sense of dignity and 
honor to keep her out of mischief. That such a course of com- 
placent and assured indifference should provoke conjugal admira- 
tion on the part of the object of it is a pretty violent proposition, 
but it is s ipposed to have this effect in this particu'ar instance, 
and the Contes: falls in lov: wah her lord's gal'ant qualities in- 
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stead of resenting them. When her cause is championed by her 
uncle, a gallant old general, who insists upon a separation, she 
confesses that nothing could please her less, and when her hus- 
band, who by this time has begun to realize her beauty and charm, 
fights a duel in her behalf, she sends her cavalier to the right 
about and the honeymoon opens in earnest. 

As a picture of life, even in the eighteenth century, the whole 
thing is artificial and absurd. Practically it operates as an. argu- 
ment in favor of the social evil which it pretends to satirize, but 
considered as theatrical entertainment it is a brilliant bit o 
comedy. The representation at the Empire is very good in view 
of the inexperience of the players in this sort of work. Mr. John 
Drew plays the Count exceedingly well. He does not reproduce the 
air and manner of a French court exquisite of the assigned period, 
his whole style being essentially modern, but it has distinction, 
ease and dignity, and in the closing scene a touch of true virility 
which is very effective. His delivery of the witty dialogue is 
admirable in its fluency, apparent unpremeditation and nicely 
adjusted emphasis, wholly free from undue deliberation or exag- 
geration. His whole performance belongs to the domain of 
comedy. Miss Isabel Irving makes the Countess too innocent, 
frivolous and childish in the opening scenes, but does very well 
later on when she has to portray pique and jealousy. Her manner, 
also, is entirely modern, but her impersonation is consistently 
strong in personal charm. The maid of Miss Elsie de Wolf is an 
elaborate, intelligent and highly praiseworthy study which only 
lacks the appearance of spontaneity to make it true and convincing. 
It is a genuine impersonation, correct in design and eloquent in 
expression, but the execution of it is too strenuous, deliberate and 
spasmodic. It is life-like in detail, but the motions are not con- 
secutive or continuous, suggesting the tremors in the action of the 
kinetoscope. The criticism is worth making for the performance 
shows the use of brains. Mr. Harkins plays the honest old 
general in his usual straightforward, heavy-handed, but capable 
fashion, and shows the value of experience by accommodating 
himself to a mood of raillery quite foreign to his ordinary dramatic 
methods. The weakest spot in a generally competent representa- 
tion is the Chevalier of Mr. Byron, whose intellectual torpor, 
mildly amusing at first, grows tiresome long before the end. As 
a whole the performance is brisk and interesting, and the stage 
management is marked by uncommon taste and liberality. 


Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE MUSICAL SEASON of 1897-8 is now fairly under way, 
and it has already begun to fulfill its promise of interest. It has 
brought to us once again Mme. Marcella Sembrich, a soprano, 
whose admirable work was heard with pleasure at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in the season of 1883-84. Mme. Sembrich 
was then a very young singer. She had been on the stage only 
three years, and her inexperience as an actress had much to do 
with her failure to make a profound impression. But she displayed 
a soprano voice of unusual beauty and flexibility, and she fully 
demonstrated her musicianship by excel'ent violin and piano per- 
formances as well as good singing. 

She has returned to us with her powers at their maturity and 
with no evidence of approaching decline. In dramatic force, in 
control of the expressive elements of song she has gained immeas- 
ureably, while her technic is more brilliant by reason of the assur- 
ance that comes from experience. Mme. Sembrich has su 
twice in concerts of her own, once at the opening Astoria Ho 
concert, at a Sunday night concert and at a semi-operatic enter- 
tainment in Brooklyn. In all of these concerts she has shown a 
splendid command of the resources of the finest school of colora- 
ture singing, the schcol that made famous the Normas, the Leo- 
noras and the Elviras of earlier days. We do not hear such 
singing often in these days. Our colorature singing is usually of 
the bird-like sort; but Mme. Sembrich, like the lamented Gerster, 
= heart into it and thereby gives life to a thing that is of itself 
dead. 

The first Astoria concert on Nov. 4 brought Anton Seidl and 
his orchestra before the public again. Mr. Seidl had evidently 





taken great care with his rehearsals, and the result was that we 
heard very fine performances of the vorspiel and liebstod of ‘‘ Tris- 
tan und I:olde”’ and an andante by Tschaikowsky. Leo Stern, 
the violincellist, as well as Mme. Sembrich, appeared at the con- 
cert, and played with excellent tone and technic. 

The first Symphony Society concert under Walter Damrosch, 
Nov. 5 and 6, revealed the fact that the orchestra was composed 








of excellent material and very badly conducted. All the orchestra 
numbers were played ina wretchedly slovenly and stupid manner. 
Mile. Antoinette Trebelli. soprano, appeared at the concert ard 
sang some Mozart music in a heavy and awkward style. 

At the first Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Max Karger, a young violinist, appeared and played the 
first movement of Tschaikowsky’s concerto with rough tone and 
unfinished technic. 


Notes from London 


Mr. HEINEMANN, famous for his big first editions and famous 
also as the publisher of some of \the most popular authors, has 
Started in with thirty thousand of Mme. Sarah Grand's ‘‘ The 
Beth Book.” The reviews of this story have not been flattering. 
It is regarded as showing a great falling-off from ‘* The Heavenly 
Twins.’’ But adverse criticism does not affect the sale of a book 
nowadays, nor does it kill the author. The effect that 7he Quar- 
terly Review had upon poor Keats could not be repeated to-day. 
Either modern authors are made of tougher fibre or reviews carry 
less weight. The review that kills is a thing of the past. 

Mr. Hall Caine has gone to Paris, on his way to Rome, whither 
he has been ordered for the benefit of his health. He has also 
been advised by his physician to abstain from mental work for a 
period of four months. 


The estate of Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, the author, who died on 
June 25, is under $25,000. It was left to her adopted daughter. 





Mr. I. Zangwill’s study of Heine—the MS. of which the author 
lost in Regent Street some months ago and recovered at Vine 
Street police station, whither it had been taken by a boy—will ap- 
pear in the December Cosmofolzs. The entire book, of which this 
study forms a part, ‘‘ Dreamers of the Ghetto,” cannot be made 
ready for publication before next March, although originally an- 
nounced for issue in March of the present year. 


Mr. Louis Zangwill, who has heretofore written over the initials 
‘*Z. Z.,” has decided to use his full name in future, believing that 
it will cause less confusion. ‘‘ Cleo the Magnificent” is the title 
~ his new book, which, by the way, does not allude to the French 

ancer. 


Miss Flora L. Shaw, whose name was conspicuous in the 
Jameson raid trials, has just written a short history of Australia. 
The Daily Mail describes Miss Shaw as ‘‘the most accomplished 
of all women journalists in London. She is the colonial editor of 
the Zimes, for which newspaper she has undertaken important 
special commissions in Africa and Australia. Her inquiries into 
the sugar industry in Queensland and the question of Kanaka 
labor were particularly notable on account of their completeness 
and their independent expression of opinion. The results of her 
stupendous industry are for the most part hidden behind the cur- 
tain of anonymity, but some three works of fiction stand to her 
name in the library catalogues.” 





In reviewing ‘‘ Jerome” The Academy says:—‘‘ Finally, we 
would say that it seems to us that Americans should be very proud 
of Miss Wilkins. Her modesty and retiring nature, coupled with 
the humble characters of whom she writes, may have withheld 
from her countrymen a full appreciation of her great and singular 
merits; but it seems to us that in this quiet New England lady 
America possesses a novelist of lowly life whose subtle compre- 
hension of the elemental passions is not surpassed by any living 
writer, and one who serves her art with a loving and patient 
fidelity not to be overpraised.”’ 

Four editions of Professor Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Short History of 
French Literature” having been exhausted, a fifth is about to be 
issued from the Clarendon Press, revised throughout. The section 
on the Nineteenth Century has been practically rewritten and very 
much enlarged. 


Messrs. Blackwood will publish at an early date Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s work on ‘‘ The Highlands in 1749.” Mr. Lang has been 
engaged for some time in examining the King’s Collection Manu- 
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A monument has just been rais-d above the grave of Sir Robert 
Grierson, first Baronet of Lag, in the churchyard of Dunscore, in 
Dumfriesshire. In the Waverley Novels he figures as Sir Robert 
Redgauntlet. Fora long time the mere utterance of his name 
was enough to strike horror into the mind of every south-countiy 
Covenanter, and even into the present century his evil deeds were 
commemorated by the descendants of the men of the moss-hags in 
rude theatrical performances, in which he was portrayed as a 
monster. 


The November Magazines 
(Continued from 6 Nev.) 
‘¢The Forum’’ 

THAT VERY SOLEMN person, Sir Lewis Morris, writes on ‘* The: 
Disuse of Laughter” in the November Forum. He wants toknow 
if laughter has ‘‘ gone out,” as one hears so little of it nowadays 
in polite circles. Did people in polite circles ever guflaw? Our 
own experience is that people laugh as much as they ever did, if 
there is anything to laugh at. The mcdern j: kes are not pro- 
vocative of great hilarity. We smile at thm, but they are 1 ot 
intended to raise a hearty laugh. If ycu want to know wh«ther 
aughter has gone out, assist at the production of a ‘‘farce-comedy,”’ 
or attend a public meeting when a witty: peaker has the staid;. 
and as for young people, they still laugh till they cry over the 
silliest of jokes. Sir Lewis insists, however, that laughter is a 
lost art :— 

‘‘The tendency of modern civilization is to quietism, both in 
feeling and expression. ‘The loud shrieks and jabbering of tte 
savage pass, by slow degrees. through the impassioned appeals of 
the tub thumper on the platform or in the pulpit, to the ca’m, 
commonsense of the philoscpter in his study. As it is with 
mirth, so it is with grief, which is not the less sincere that it does 
not vent itself in hired howlings and the wake. But, reasonab'e as. 
this impressive attitude is, it deprives modern life of much of its 
dramatic charm. You cannot be dramatic unless you are emo- 
tional, unless your passiors find voice, and your sorrow and 
mirth also.” 

Our old friend, ‘‘Arthur Penn,” reappears in this number of 
The Forum. He writes on ‘‘ Letters to Living Authors,” by 
which he means the questions that the average American thinks 
that he has a right to ask any literary man whose name he may 
have heard. A number of amusing specimens are given, but there 
are few as amusing as those that find their way to the editor’s 





desk. The first of a series on ‘‘ Dangerous Defects of Our 
Electoral System,”’’ by ex Secretary Carlisle, is given in this 
number. 


‘* Lippincott’s Magazine ’’ 

John Strange Winter contributes the complete novel to Lzppzn- 
cott's. ‘* The Price ot a Wife’’ has just enough of mystery and 
of surprise to hold the attention «f the average novel reader. 
T. C. De Leon writes on ‘‘ The Day of- Dialect.” In bringing 
his argument against that sort of expression to a close he says :— 
‘* That there is good in dialect none may dare deny; but that 
good is only when it chances, as rarely, to be good dialect ; when 
it is used with just discretion and made the effect of circumstances 
naturally arising, not the cause and origin of the circumstance it- 
self. Used in the former case, it may be strongly effective. In 
the latter it may prove largely nauszating; damning—because it 
disinclines, or unfits, the reader for segregation—much of the really 
good work that may be done along with it. Where the Negro, 
the cracker, or the mountaineer dialect occurs naturally in an 
American story, it often gives telling effects of local color and of 
shading. Butthe Negro or ‘ cracker ’ story er se can be made bear- 
able only by the pen of a master; and even then it may be very 
doubtful if that same pen had not proved keener in portraiture, 
more just to human nature in the main, had the Negro or the 
‘cracker’ been the mere episode, acting upon the theme idea, 
and itself reacted upon by that. And as for the foreign dialects, 
which are ordinarily but merest caricature, and rarely rise above 
verbal distortions, lacking in all inspiration of foreign thought, the 
least written may prove best. Happily for a more forceful school 
of home fiction their day is dead indeed, and the funeral has been 
so generally attended, the dt ath- proofs so p'ainly written, and the 
epitaph so deeply cut, that resurrection of the late unlamented is 
not possible, even to scientific appliances of the clinic.”——Eva 
A. Madden has a suggestive paper on ‘‘ Novelists as Costumers,” 
in which she praises the uses that the great masters put clothes to, 
and adds that the mistake of the light fiction writers in regard to 
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costume is in not keeping clothes in the background until the mo- 
ment when only clothes can produce the desired effect. ‘* They 
make aheroine so fine for breakfast that nothing remains for a 
costume de cour.” 





The Harvard Committee’s Report 


THE LAST in the series of reports (four in number) made to the 
Overseers of Harvard College by the Committee on Composition 
and Rhetoric brings out strongly the results of the present system 
of teaching English in the preparatory schools and colleges. 

The Committee, consisting of Messrs. Charles Francis Adams, E. 
L. Godkin and George R. Nutter, obtained from the students in the 
English courses at Harvard papers written in accordance with the 
following instructions :—‘‘ Describe the training you received, or 
the experience you may have had, in writing English before enter- 
ing College, giving the names of the schools in which, or the in- 
structors from whom, you received it; and then, speaking in the 
light of your subsequent work and experience in College, point out 
wherein your preparatory training now seems to you to have been 
good and sufficient, and wherein it seems to have been defective 
and to admit of improvement.” 

The outcome of this examination of systems and their results is 
summarized as follows :— 

Course A, prescribed for freshmen and for first-year students in 
the Lawrence Scientific School:—‘* The most noticeable feature 
in these papers, taken as a whole, is their extreme crudeness both 
of thought and execution. Indeed, the first impression derived 
from a cursory examination of the two large volumes of the origi- 
nals, would probably be one of surprise that such a degree of im- 
maturity should exist in a body of young men averaging nineteen 
years of age, coming from the best preparatory schools in America, 
and belonging to the most well-to-do and highly educated families. 
Some 60 out of the 467 papers showed clearly that the writers, 
from deficiency in purely elementary training, were not prepared to 
go on profitably in a college course.” 

Course B, prescribed for sophomores under certain conditions :— 
These papers show in a marked way the effect on the writers of 
the work done in Course A, though the deficiency in earlier ele- 
mentary training is still apparent in the unduly numerous examples 
of bad penmanship and incorrect spelling. The average attained is 
about that which under other and more intelligent systems might 
reasonably be looked for from scholars of eighteen years.” 

Course C, prescribed for juniors under certain conditions :— 
‘* The papers, while, perhaps, not to be accepted asa fair example 
of the whole, were most noticeable for their improvement over 
those of the earlier courses, and, indeed, for their general intrinsic 
excellence. * * * These papers also reveal in a striking, because 
almost always unconscious, way, what has heretofore been the 
great defect in the methods of instruction in written English in 
vogue in the common preparatory schools. It has been taught 
almost wholly objectively, or as an end; almost never incidentally, 
and as a means.” 

Courses 22 and 31 :—‘‘ Certain of these papers are suggestive 
in one important respect. They were written by graduates of 
Normal Schools. Teachers from those schools should appreciate 
the necessity of early training in written English, for it is their es- 
pecial mission to impart it to others at the most impressionable 
period of life. They should, therefore, in their work give evidence 
of severe, mechanical, elementary drill, received in the Normal 
Schools, They ought themselves to be writing-masters. The in- 
dications are, however, that the Normal School standard is in this 
respect unduly low, and that our teachers need themselves to be 
taught.” 

Of the 70 papers received from the Radcliffe College students 
(female), the Committee says :—‘*‘ Nearly all the English courses 
are represented in them. In mechanical execution,—neatness, 
penmanship, punctuation and orthography,—they show a marked 
superiority in standard over the papers from the courses of the 
College proper,—perhaps three only of the whole failing to reach 
the proper level. In their contents also they reveal unmistakably 
a greater degree of conscientious, painstaking effort,—the desire 
to perform faithfully and well the allotted task. On the other 
hand, in thought and in form they are less robust and less self- 
assertive. A few are sprightly; none of them indicate any espec- 
ial capacity for observing, or attempt, in pointing out defects and 
ae anything which might be termed a thoughtful solution 
of them.” 

In all, 1308 papers were read by the Committee and upon them 
the report was based. In the first place the Committee declares 
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that the conclusions and inferences drawn from these papers are 
distinctly and unmistakably encouraging. 

One of the results of the Committee's deliberations is thus ex- 
pressed :— 

‘« The problem is to increase to a very great extent the work 
in written English now done in the preparatory schools, and at the 
same time largely to change its character. More practice, more 
daily drill and severe discipline are required. The difficulty is to 
find time for this practice, drill and discipline. The contention is 
that the requirements already made occupy all the time available; 
and the daily theme or essay or composition, however desirable, 
can only be got from the scholar by sacrificing some other, and 
more necessary, study. The solution seems to be simple: Erg- 
lish should be taught in the preparatory schcols not, as now, alto- 
gether objectively, but incidentally, and in connection with other 
studies— mathematics, geography, history and, especially, foreign 
languages and the Classics. * * * The course here suggested 


~ is not proposed as a substitute for the present English and classi- 


cal instruction, but as incidental to it. Every other day, for in- 
stance, the recitation from the Classics would be, not oral, but, as 
The scholars, when they came into the 
class, would appear with a written translation in their hands. In- 
stead then of rendering the lesson of the day orally, as now, such 
of them as were called on would read from the papers they had 
prepared. These papers the instructor could take, in the class, 
glance over them, and satisfy himself as to the execution; the 
papers of such as were not called upon at that recitation would 
then be handed to the master for such further examination as he 
might wish to give to them, or consigned directly to the waste- 
paper basket,—‘n either case the scholars would have had their 
drill in preparing the lesson, and their turn to be called upon 
would come some other day.” 


‘* Furthermore,” adds the Committee, referring to the selection of 
subjects in English courses, ‘‘ the instructor, in altogether too many 
instances, does not know how to do his part in the work, and con- 
sequently the study of literary models, as now carried on in our 
schools of secondary education, not infrequently does more harm 
than good. Not only, as the papers show, is it marked by a piti- 
ful waste of valuable time, but it leaves behind it a sense of weari- 
ness and disgust rather than mind t unger. Forinstance, what possi- 
ble benefit can immature boys derive from devoting a large portion 
of a whole school term to the analysis of a single oration of Web- 
ster's by paragraphs, sentences and clauses; or what but a sense 
of repulsion can result if children, needing assimilative nutri- 
ment and craving the stimulant of interest, are daily dosed with long 
and to them nauseous, because unintelligible, drafts from Emer- 
son, Ruskin, Cardinal Manning, Mathew Arnold and Walter Pater? 
* * * The province of the preparatory schools is to train the 
scholar, boy or girl, and train him or her thoroughly, in what can 
only be described as the elements and rudiments of written ex- 
pression,—they should teach facile, clear penmanship, correct 
spelling, simple grammatical construction, and neat, workmanlike, 
mechanical execution. And this is no slight or simple task. It 
certainly, as these papers show, is not generally accomplished now.” 


In conclusion the Committee asserts :—‘‘ Correct, elementary, 
written English will in the near future be scientifically taught as 
part of the primary and secondary education. The complete rele- 
gation of the course known as English A from the college to the 
preparatory schools will be the first manifest result of this more 
intelligent elementary training, and will be sufficient evidence that 
the change has taken place. That result the Committee does not 
believe is remote; but it is not likely to be hastened by further 
action on its part. © When, however, it is attained, —be that time 
five years hence, as the Committee hopes, or fifty, as may prove 
to be the case,—then, and not until then, will the preparatory 
schools perform their work in elementary English instruction 
efficiently, and without encroaching on the work appropriate to 
the University; while the University, relieved of rudimentary 
drill, will be able thenceforth to devote its means and energy to 
its proper function, that of the Advanced Education.” 

Our comment on the Report will be found on page 277. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Commercialism at Shakespeare's Tomb—It is only a few years 
since one of the editors of Zhe Critic protested in these columns 
(1 Aug. 1891) against the commercial spirit that sanctioned begging 
by the very side of Shakespeare’s tomb, where a woman had 
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broken in upon his meditations by shaking a bag of coins in his face 
and soliciting a contribution to the preservation fund. Miss Har- 
riet Monroe now utters a similar protest in Les/ie’s Weekly :— 

‘*Restored to realism once more, I became more conscious of 
the commercial spirit which subtly prevaded the house of God. 
Contribution boxes—for the restoration fund, for the American 
window, for every available object—were set up and placarded 
everywhere, evenin the choir, The museum had invaded the 
church; with some dread I ascended towards Shakespeare's grave. 
There it was, inside the altar rail. And what defaced it there— 
another placard, an advertisement ? Impossible, by all the spirits of 
death and silence! And yet, there unmistakably it lay, on the 
sacred stone itself, at the very foot of the consecrated altar—a 
‘rubbing’ of the stone’s inscription with an advertisement stat- 
ing that similar ‘rubbings’ could be ‘bought at the entrance 
for fifty cents’ (two-shillings). Laughter fled now and wrath 
arose, The place swam around me—I could not see, I could not 
hear. I questioned the verger. I sought the vicar, and was met 
by a polite but firm ‘difference of opinion.’ I longed to tear up 
rubbing and placard, and be arrested and imprisoned—anything 
to make public protest against the outrage. Poor Shakespeare! 
Did he warn the world ‘for Jesus's sake forbear’ to desecrate 
his grave, and is this the way we fulfill his one request? Better 
to dig his bones and scatter his ashes to the kindly winds, than to 
make a market of his grave and use his name to conjure shillings! 

‘* As I left the church a huge disgust came over me. I hated 
the commercial enterprise which cupidity and curiosity had made 
of modern Stratford. I wearied of the name of Shakespeare on the 
lips of guides and shop-keepers. The city, like Isabella's basil- 
plant, feeds and flourishes upon a dead man’s brain, and all the 
high service of one of the world’s great poets cannot bring him 
the privilege of quiet sleep under the consecrated altar of the 
church he loved.” 

Those of our readers who have not visited Stratford recently 
should understand that the nuisance of which Miss Monroe com- 
plains has been developed within the past few years. Formerly 
the fee of sixpence for admission to the church on weekdays was 
collected, and a printed description of the building and its monu 
ments was given in return. A similar charge is made at West- 
minster Abbey for admission to the chapels, and at St. Paul’s 
and other English cathedrals for admission to certain parts of 
those churches. Inside the Stratford church near the entrance 
there was also a box to receive contributions for the restoration of 
the edifice; but no personal appeal for money was made, and in 
the chancel no placards, advertisements, or ‘‘ rubbings " for sale, 
were tobeseen. It is unfortunate that the zeal of the good vicar 
in soliciting funds for the restoration of the ancient church has led 
him to makeit a ‘‘ place of merchandise ” in the manner described 
by Miss Monroe. Some rich American m'ght win both fame and 
gratitude by making a large gift to the fund, conditioned upon the 
stopping of this abuse. 





Mr. Howells at Home Again 
Mr. W. D. HOwELLs has just returned from abroad whither 
he went last July in search of health. Whether his search has 
been rewarded or not, he cannot yet say. He tried the cure at 
Carlsbad, and joined the early morning procession of water-drink- 
ers and zwieback-eaters; and he says he really enjoyed it. Ger- 
many interested him, though he found the climate ‘‘terrible”; 
but the military atmosphere that prevaded every nook and corner 
of the country was even more oppressive than the air he breathed. 
After Germany, France was particularly attractive. Though the 
is not our own, there is ‘‘a freedom, a lack of restraint 
a naturalness on all sides, that is most satisfying to a 
thorough-going American."" Mr. Howells, who has taken up his 
winter quarters at the Westminster Hotel, confided to a 7rzbune 
reporter that during the summer he had completed a novel for the 
— which would come out next year in one of their period- 

i 

‘** He would soon begin another novel for this same firm, the 
materials for which he had gathered together during his recent 
trip. The scenes of the novel would be laid abroad, but the char- 
acters would be Americans. He had long since given up the idea 
portraying in a novel foreign characters. He felt that few 
mericans could do this successfully. * * * Mr. Howells re- 
that he preferred the morning hours for his work. This 
been his habit for a long time. Having his material well in 
he found he could accomplish everything desired right here 

New York where he lives in a quiet neighborhood.” 
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While in Paris Mr. Howells fell into the clutches of an inter 
viewer who made him talk of current literature at home and abroad. 

‘¢Mr. Howells views his country’s fiction with spacious com- 
placency. The trans-Atlantic realistic school satisfies him entirely. 
Messrs. Brander Matthews and Hamlin Garland, Miss Jewett and 
Miss Wilkins, seem to him to be doing excellent realism of the 
‘Jane Austen sort.’ American writers, Mr. Howells added, are 
getting to be more distinctively American—‘ the flowering of ou: 
modern literature is to come.’ For modern American poetry Mi 
Howells cannot, even with all his native enthusiasm and leniency. 
say very much. These are bad days, he admits. At most Amer- 
icans can boast some ‘ captivating songsters.’ All things consid- 
ered, he continued, it is not possible for America to claim Mr. 
Kipling. No, it is not. Still, as some consolation for this inabil- 
ity, Mr. Howells added that neither could England claim him. Mr. 
Kippling, he explained, is a colonial product. None the less, 
England does claim him.” 





Nansen in America 


Dr. FRIDTIOF NANSEN has spoken twice at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on both occasions to large audiences. His stage 
appearance is most prepossessing. That he is tall—over six feet 
—is well known, but it is not so well known that he is rather 
slightly built, though broad-shouldered. The most remarkable 
thing about him as a lecturer is that he speaks English with very 
little accent, though he has studied it a comparatively short time. 
His voice is what one might imagine—deep, clear and far-reaching. 
He looked just the man to have accomplished the deeds of daring 
that have made his name a household word. He spoke modestly 
of his accomplishment, as becomes a hero, and seemed anxious to 
hurry past those points that bore more directly upon his own un- 
aided work. He told how the idea of making his famous voyage 
came to him, and his reasons for the faith that was in him. What 
seemed like madness when first suggested turned out to be one of 
the sanest and most practical of schemes for penetrating the Arctic 
regions. Dr. Nansen illustrated his lectures with stereopticon 
views, which added greatly to their interest and impressiveness. 

Three months ago Zhe Critic called attention to the passage 
in ‘* Sonya Kovalévsky,”’ in which the admiration of that beautiful 
and brilliant mathematician for the explorer Nansen was com- 
mented upon—an admiration that was, it seems, by no means one- 
sided. Acorrespondent in Washington now writes to me that 
when President Jordan of Stanford University was President of 
the Indiana State University, and Dr. Nansen was still at the 
Bergen Museum, an attempt was made to bring him to America 
to teach biology. Dr. Jordan was eager to get him here, and 
Prof. O. C. Marsh was deeply interested in his doing so. The 
thing was all but settled when the young Norwegian found an 
opportunity to make the Greenland trip—an opportunity that 
appealed to him, with irresistible force. It was at this time that 
Sénya met him—one of the happiest and, as she thought, most 
enviable of men. 

After writing the above paragraphs,. we read in the daily 
papers that Dr. Nansen had breakfasted at Yale, last Saturday, 
with Prof. O. C. Marsh, and that the host had told an interesting 
story to his other guests. Having some arduous explorations to 
conduct in the Rocky Mountains, about fifteen years ago, he 
wished to get a number of capable assistants, and was looking 
about for them. 


‘¢ Just then some English friends travelling in Norway called his 
attention to a young naturalist who had shown great daring and 
ability in collecting the skeletons of whales along the Norway 
coast, and had brought them together in the Museum of Bergen, 
where he was an assistant with small pay and little hope of ad- 
vancement. The suggestion that he should go to America and 
aid Prof. Marsh in his Rocky Mountain work fired the imagination 
of this.young beginner in science, and he was enthusiastic to start 
at once, giving up the study of recent whales to dig out the bones 
of their ancestors, and other strange beasts in the far West. Be- 
.fore arrangements for his departure could be made, however, he 
received such promotion and recognition at home that he resolved 
to remain in his fatherland, and pursue the career that his Viking 
ancestry had marked out for him.” 


Needless to say, the young man, then in his twenty-first year, 
was Fridtiof Nansen. We wrote to Prof. Marsh for verification of 
these two anecdotes, and received, on Monday, the following 
telegraphic reply :—‘‘ Nansen story in The Evening Post, Sunday 
Herald and Tribune quite correct. Never heard of the Jordan 
story before.” 
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Dr. Hale on the Necessary 600 Words 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— : 


THE account of my suggestions as tothe Algonquin language 
which has strayed into your paper, as it has gone elsewhere, would 
have been more accurate had the writer been present when I made 
the few suggestions which I offered to the Brookline Club. 

1, In what I said there I quoted Mr. Du Ponceau’s remarks on 
the richness in words of the American languages and the regularity 
of their forms. 

2. 1 said I thought it was a pity that the pupils in the High 
Schools, who live perhaps in hotels called by French names, should 
not know the meanings of such words as Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Shawmut, and Narragansett. 

3. I also said that any enterprising master, who would say in 
the schoolroom that notes passed from hand to hand, written in 
the Algonquin language, should be considered as privileged, would 
probably create a taste for that language sufficient for the boys 
and girls to learn the six hundred words which are said to be neces- 
sary for human communication. 

Six hundred words is said to be sufficient for the couriers in 
Europe; and it is the outside limit of the vocabulary of the Italian 
opera. It is true that this is the minimum of human intelligence, 
in both cases; but still it answers for the conveyance of thought. 
In the book of Judges, for instance, there are not seven hundred 
different words. 

I will take this opportunity to ask if anyone has ever prepared a 
vocabulary of what may be called the ‘‘ courier language.” That 
is to say, is there any list of the six hundred words most necessary 
in communication between human beings ? 

. Epw. E. HALE. 

ROXBURY, MASS., 3 Nov., 1897. 





Notes 


THE American protectionist is not satisfied with putting a high 
tate of duty on foreign books, says the Journal des Débats. \n 
order to ensure a monopoly for the literature of the United States, 
some of the most celebrated and inoffensive European books are 
prohibited as being harmful to public morality. ‘‘ Les Misérables” 
of Victor Hugo, which for a quarter of a century has amused 
more children than grown folks in France, has not escaped this 
foolish persecution. As recently noted in Zhe Crétic, the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education has decided that it is an immoral 
work, which young people should not be permitted to read, and 
which ought not to be in the catalogues of the public libraries. 
Last August, M. Joseph Reinach, presiding at a distribution of 
prizes, made Victor Hugo’s book the subject of a charming 
discourse, and reminding his: young listeners that some of the 
principal episodes of the romance were enacted in their own 
country, did not hesitate to recommend the story as one of the 
most engagiug and instructive that they could read during their 
holidays. Doubtless M. Reinach did not think that he was 
recommending a licentious book. ‘‘It seems that they think 
otherwise in America. What is wholesome on this side of the 
water is vicious over there. And one would be tempted to forgive 
Nisard for having declared that there were two morals, if it were 
not so plain that commercial interest is all that is at stake in this 
affair.” 


The treasure of Hildesheim is one of the most important ard 
curious left us by the ancient world. This treasure came very 
near being reduced to fragments before it was disinterred. In 
1867 the German military authorities decided to establish a shoot- 
ing ground in the environs of the village of Hildesheim. Work 
was already begun when an officer found it necessary to dig up a 
little more earth. In doing this the soldiers turned up the first 
silver vases and found the hiding-place. Work was immediately 
stopped and a systematic search commenced. But if only several 
shovelfuls less of earth had been dug, the ‘treasure would have 
remained barely cov.red and would soon have been utterly 
destroyed by the bullets. 

‘*T notice a curious mistake in the review of Tennyson's biogra- 
phy in Zhe Critic of October 25,” writes Thomas B. Angell from 
Harrisburg, Pa. You say ‘‘the poet was severely criticized when 
he accepted the daronetcy." Lord Tennyson was never a baronet ; 
he was made a Jaron in 1883. I have thought the word was per- 
haps a misprint for ‘‘barony,” but that word is so little used 
except for specific purposes—the generic term ‘‘ peerage’’ being 
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generally employed—that I conclude the error arises from a con- 
fusion of terms. It is a very small matter, but Zhe Critic is 
always so correct that you will pardon my calling attention to it."’ 
The error was made by the merest slip of the pen—just such 
a slip as that of our correspondent in speaking of The Critic of 
**October 25,” instead of October 23. 





In these days of lively competition, even the beard does not 
escape the record breaker. The town of Vandenesse claims the 
honor through a man born in 1826 in that town. Bearded at 
twelve years of age, at fourteen the growth had reached sixinches in 
length. Years passed and the beard still grew. Almost white, it 
measured eleven feet. When he walked the proprietor of this ex- 
traordinary appendage threw his beard in silky folds over his arm, 
as the Roman senators threw their togas. In winter he wrapped 
it round his throat like a boa. As he was only five feet and three 
inches tall, his beard was twice the length of its wearer. 

This telegram from Bombay appeared recently in the London 
p3pers :—‘‘ In the trial of Shunker Vishwanath Keldar, the editor 
and publisher, and of Succaran Gopal Parandakar, the printer of 
the Poona journal Vazbhav, the jury were unable to agree.” En- 
glishmen complain of the difficulty of using ovr Indian names, and 
some English critics have even found fault with the plethora in this 
respect of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” But the above telegram 
shows that Englishmen as well have ¢hezr Indian names to wrestle 
with.” 

-The author of ‘‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,’’ Miss Jane 
Findlater, has written a new novel, which will be published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. It is called ‘‘ A Daughter of Strife.” 
M ss Findlater’s father, the late Rev. Eric Findlater, was a Free 
Church minister, and the young novelist’s home was in a remote 
village in Perthshire. Miss Findlater has possibly derived her 
literary inclinations from her mother, the author of *‘ Hymns from 
the Land of Luther.” Her present home is Prestonpans. Her 
work is written in plain English, notwithstanding its Scotch 
origin. 

Dr. Rolfe’s ‘‘ Shakespeare the Boy” is reviewed at considerable 
length in The Atheneum, which criticizes certain details, but pro- 
nounces the author ‘: decidedly happy in fitting allusions to facts, 
and in explaining the meaning of words through contemporary 
customs.” The reviewer is of op‘nion that young people ought to 
learn much from this volume, and, what is better, acquire a sym- 
pathetic insight into Shakespeare’s education and experience. 

The eleventh volume of Messrs. Scribner’s ‘‘ Outward Bound” 
edition of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s works will include his poems, 
while the twelfth will be devoted to ‘‘ Captains Courageous.” 
There will doubtless be a later volume containing shorter stories, 
the arrangement of wiich has not yet been decid d upon by Mr. 

Kipling. The eleventh and twelfth volumes will be the same in 
the English and American editions. 

M. Fran‘z Funck Brentano, in the Revue Hebdomadaire, devotes 

a chapter of his ‘‘Archives de la Bastile” to the sojourn of several 
men of-letters in that fortress. He shows that they were not 
always treated with great severity. La Beaumelle, incarcerated 
by desire of Voltaire for having published a counterfeit and litel- 
lous edition of the ‘‘Siécle de Louis XIV,” speaks of his stay 
there without bitterness, and of the marked attention paid him by 
the governor. Marmontel, who was most unjustly arrested, had 
more reason to be severe; he has left in his memoirs an amusing 
account of his first supper in his cell. Imprisoned with his 
servant, he had just shared with him a simple though bountiful 
repast when several keepers appeared, preceded by the governor, 
and bearing a delicicus supper, consisting of soup, beef, chicken, 
artichokes, fru't and several other delicacies, including a bott'e of 
old burgundy and the finest mocha. Marmontel perceived that he 
had been too quick; the first repast was for his servant; the 
second for the master only. One can easily understend that some- 
times a writer provoked arrest, as it involved no particular hard- 
ship, and was an excellent advertisement. Thus Morellet confesses 
that he had himself sentenced in order to become celebrated. ‘‘ He 
counted on six months, and settled himself in prison with a library 
of 600 volumes and great plans for work. At the end of six weeks 
he was free. and all the salons were open to him. His good for- 
tune passed all expectation.” 
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Senor Castelar’s tribute to Canovas del Castillo, translated from 
La Espatha Moderna for The Living Age, contains the promise of 
a biography by the same hand. In the late Premier—an old per- 
sonal friend and political opponent— the eloquent writer recognized 
an orator after his own heart. He quotes Canovas as once ex- 
claiming at a ball at the English Embassy, whither he (Canovas) 
had gone with Gambetta :—‘‘ Oh, Emilio, thou darest to say that 
1 cannot endure contradiction, when for forty years I have been 
enduring thee, in perpetual opposition to myself, in the news- 
papers, in books, in Parliament and at home?” 





‘* The Countess Tekla,”’ the story of medizval Germany written 
by Mr. Robert Barr on a nineteenth century typewriter in a 
fifteenth century castle on the Rhine, has been purchased by the 
Tillotsons for syndicate publication. It will be begun in January 
next, 

Literature: an International Gazette of Criticism, published by 
the 7zmesin London and in New York by Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
made its bow to the American public on Saturday last. It is dig- 
nified in appearance and contains solid, well-considered reviews. 
The only names that appear in the table-of contents are those of 
Messrs. Rudyard Kipling and Augustine Birrell, which the most 
captious will admit are names to conjure with. Mr. Kipling con- 
tributes a poem in ten stanzas called ‘‘ White Horses.” Mr. Bir- 
rell’s contribution is ‘‘A Colloquy on Criticism,’ in which he 
gives some excellent advice to critics—advice which those who 
would take it do not need, and which those who need it will not 
take. The page of Literature is of about the same size as The 
Critic, and the cover is rubricated. 

Mr. Bret Hart<’s new story, recently completed, is entitled 
** Salome Jane’s Kiss.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has written ‘‘ The Story of Jesus Christ,’ 
and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who will bring it out this 
month. predict ‘‘an eager reading” for it; and this, we doubt 
not, it will have, though we have heard that aiother publisher, 
who was allowed to see the manuscript, pronounced it unavailable 
for s:rial purposes. ‘*‘ It is not ‘snappy ’ enough,”’ were his words. 
** Mrs. Ward has for years cherished the wish to write a book 
about Jesus Christ which should make his life, words and works 
more vivid and real, and she hopes she has done this in her new 
* book. It is not a biography, but it seizes the great facts and in- 
cidents in his career and presents them with dramatic force, and 
produces a profound impression of the power and elevation and 
sympathy of his nature. 

A book written by a former Judge of the Imperial Court, Herr 
Otto Mittelstaedc, entitled ‘* Before the Flood,” has created a 
sensation in Berlin. It criticises in detail the political development 
of Germany under the present Emperor, and uses vigorous lan- 
guage in condemning His Majesty’s meddling in every sphere of 
tie government. It also blames the ministers and the higher 
classes for their reactionary views and lack of constitutional mod- 
eration. The book has started a storm of press criticism, com- 
mendatory and adverse. 

The Macmillan Co. announce the early publication of ‘* The 
Pride of Jennico,” by Agnes and Egerton Castle. The writ- 
ers have chosen as a subject an episode in the life of a Catholic 
English gentleman in the military service of Austria during the 
middle of the last century. Capt. Basil Jennico is the hero of the 
novel, the scene is laid in the Bohemian Marches, and the main 
interest is centered in the Princess Marie Ottilie of Lausitz-Roth- 
enburg. 

Dr. Paul Haupt of John Hopkins University, a theological 
expert and editor of ‘- The Polychrome Bible,” says of the alleged 
letter of Pontius Pilate, which some sensational journals are ex- 
ploiting :—‘* The original is believed to be spurious, and is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the curiosities of apochryphal literature. 
The report is referred to in a number of the early patristic writings, 
but Biblical authorities do not incline to the belief that such an 
official ¢ was ever sent to the Emperor. There is also a 
tradition that Pilate sent two letters to Tiberius in which the 
crucifixion of Christ and the incidents leading thereunto were de- 
scribed, and that these letters were read by St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the presence of the Emperor Nero.” 


* 
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The Queen of Italy has sent Cardiral Gibbons a portrait of her- 
self, in her court rcbes, with the request that he will send her 
copies of his books. Luckily the Cardinal .s not a prolific autor. 
Two books—-‘‘ The Faith of Our Fathers” and ‘: Our Christian 
Heritage "—are all that stand to his credit in the American 
Catalogue. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. of Chicago, New York and Toronto are 
celebrating the close of their twenty fifth year of ccessful ac ivity. 
They have made a specialty of missionary publications, but the 
classified, topical index covering the hundreds of works that bear 
their imprint to-day ,shows that they have by no means confined 
their energies to the dissemination of religious literature. 





There is on exhibition at the Aldine Club a selection from the 
books issued by various publishers since July 1. The visitor is en- 
abled to obtain a good idea of the more important new books of the 
current half-year. The advantages to the book-buyer are apparent, 
for much time is consumed in visits to the various publication 
houses at this season of the year. The books are arranged on 
slanting shelves, and can be handled as much as the visitor desires. 
Admission is by card only, but it is the intention to make the invi- 
tation very general. The ministry, school-teachers, physicians 
and other professions are to have a day when their presence is 
especially requested, and the members, of course, send cards to 
their friends. Shou'd the experiment prove popular, it will prob- 
ably result in a permanent exhibition. 

At the Gramercy Lyceum on Wednesday evening, Mr. C. E. 
Butler’s double soid ‘‘a large and varied collection of ‘plugs’, 
‘N. G.’ and ‘in the way’ books, the purchasers being the mem- 
bers of the Booksellers League, whose monthly - smoker’ took the 
form of a mock auction, conducted with great spirit and productive 
of infinite fun to auctioneer and bidders alike. The catalogue was 
in itself quite humorous, and curiosity was piqued to see what was 
palmed off up n the unsu-pecting buyers of ‘* Paste Jewels,” 
‘* Neck or Nothing,” ‘‘ The Complete Angler” and ‘‘ Cape Cod 
Folks.” 

By arrangement with the Bowen-Merrill Co. and the Century 
Co, Messrs. Scribner announce for publication a subscription 
edition in ten volumes of the complete writings in prose and verse 
of James Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Riley has revised and rearranged 
his poems and sketches, giving them for the purposes of this new 
Homestead Edition their definitive form. Noteworthy additions of 
new matter have been made to several of the volumes. Each 
volume will have a frontispiece in photogravure on Japan paper 
(that in the first volume being from a new photograph of the 
author) from drawings by B. West Clinedinst, Reginald Birch, C. 
M. Relyea, and others. The books will be made at the De Vinne 
Press, and will be uniform with Messrs. Scribner’s complete edition 
of the writings of the late Eugene Field. 





During 1898 Lippincott's Magazine will publish a love-story by 
Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetskoy), whose much discussed novel, 
‘* The Quick, or the Dead,’’ was first published in that periodical. 
Lippincott's will also publish complete novels by Miss Maria 
Louise Pool, Capt. Charles King, Mr. Edward S. Van Zile and 
Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler. The last-named a comparatively new 
writer who has won favorable attention by stories of the American 
Revolution, finds a more recent subject in a supposed stronghold 
of the Confederacy, held in the wilderness long after the Civil 
War is over. 

The Whitaker & Ray Co. of San Francisco and Messrs. George 
Routledge & Co. of London announce the complete poetical works 
of Joaquin Miller in one volume, with copious notes, which the 
publishers describe as being ‘‘almost an autobiography of the 
strange® adventurous career of the Poet of the Sierras, in London, 
Rome, Mexico, etc.”” There is to bea limited ‘‘ autograph ” edition, 
illustrated by ‘‘a plate showing the poet at five different periods 
of his life, and a glimpse of his picturesque home on ‘ The Hights.’ 
The publishers make the further interesting announcement that 
the Poet is expected to return to his home in a few weeks from the 
Frozen North, if he escapes starvation or death from exposure in 
attempting to reach the open sea from the Klondike. His associ- 
ate, Harr Wagner, has accepted for him a contract with a Chicago 
lecture-bureau, for a series cf lectures in January, in America, and 
later in the year in Londou.” 

















13 November 1897 






Mes-rs. Scribner will publish to-day Mrs. Burnett's '* His Grace 
of Osmonde; Being the portions of that nobleman’s life omitted 
in the relation of his lady’s story presented to the World of Fashion 
un ier the title of ‘A Lady of Quality.’’’ It is not a sequel to the 
latter book. That is more like a sequel to the new novel, which 
tells the story of the Duke of Osmonde’s life before he met 
Clorinda Wildairs. 


Education 


A course of free public lectures on ‘‘ Phases of Jewish Religious 
Life After the Exile” is bzing delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary, under the auspices of the American Committce for the 
S:udy of Religions, by the Rev. Dr. T. K. Cheyne, Oriel Profes- 
sor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrpture at Oxford, and 
Canon of Rochester. The dates are November 8, 10, 15. 17, 22 
and 24. The same lectures were delivered last week at Corneil. 


The only paper mentioned by Zhe Atheneum as having been 
read in Section Id. (Iran) at the recent Congress of Orientalists at 
Paris, was that of Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, of this city, ‘ following 
out Darmesteter’s idea of the connection between the Indian spies 
and the early Persian legends.” 
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Chambers, R. W. Lo ne. §t.25. Harper & Bros. 
Curtis, C. C. A Text-Book of Genatal Botany. $3 Longmans, nth &Co. 
Davenport, W. E. Poetical Sermons and the Ballad of ne Church 


P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Edgren, H. A Brief Italian Grammar. W R. Jenkins. 
Eve,G W. Decorative Heraldry. $3.50 Macmillan Co 
F arquharson, C D. the Federation of the Powers. asc F. Warne & Co. 
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Hapgood, 'N Literary Statesman and Others. H, S. Stone & Co 
Harland, M. Some Colonial Homesteads. G P Putnam’s Sons. 
Hunt, Violet. Unkist, Unkind! $1.35. Harper & Bros. 
Icelandic Fairy Tales. Tr. and Ed by Mrs. A. W. Hall. $1.25. F. Warne & Co. 
Inman, The One-Eyed Griffin cad Other Fairy Tales. $1.50. F. Warne & Co. 
Jacobs, W. W. The Skipper’s Wooing. $1 F. A. Stokes Co. 
Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Vol. IX. Ed. by R G. Thwaites 
Burrows Bros. Co. 


D. Applet .n & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Departmental Ditties. 2 vols, 


$2.00, 
New York: M. F. Mansfeld. 
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Peter Paul Book Co 


goc. 


Johnson, H. The Exploits of Myles Standish 
Johnston. H.P. Th he Battle of Harlem Heights, 1776 $2. 
Kip'‘ing, R Barrack-Room Ballads. 


Lamb, Mary E. The Mystery of nee. 
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Newell, W. W. King Arthur and the Table Round. $4. 


Parker, F W. and N L. Helm. Uncle Robert’s Visit 
Preston,S G. The Secret of Hamlet. 
Pryce, R. Elementary Jane. 

Pryer, C. Reminiscences of an Old Westchester Homestead. 4 P. Putnam ’s Sons. 
Seitz, J. A. The Colloquy G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Speer, E. Lectures on tie Constitution of the United States. 


2 vols 

H -ughton, Mifflin & Co. 
soc. D. Appleton & Co, 
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A History of Methodism. 2 vols 
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Mixture, the choicest 
tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. ’ 


GARDEN AND FOREST. 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
LANDSCAPE ART AND FORESTRY. 


Treats uf the science and the art of gardening, 
and is atrustworthy record of progress in horticul- 
ture. The weekly issues contain practical direc- 
tions for cultivation under glass and out of doors, 
<orrespondence on seasonabie topics, editorials and 
articles on forestry, and on legisiation affecting the 
mational forests. the contributors are botanists 
and specialists of the highest standing. The illus- 
trations are original, accurate and art stic. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Weekly. $4.00 a Year. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 





4| renewed strength and vigor to the entire 


system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my Own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet tree on ap; lication to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from ev conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 

escriptive circular free. hool ition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fourth Printing. 


HUGH WYNNE, 


Sometime Brevet Liewtenant-Colonel on the Staff of his 
Excellency General Washington. 
BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


N historical novel of the American Revolution and Dr. Mitchell’s 
undoubted masterpiece, receiving the highest possible praise 

“It sounds a note in modern American 

fiction that is as much needed as it is strong and true.”— (Literary 

News.) “* Hugh Wynne’ has the distinction of belonging with the 

few great historical novels of American life Hot sare os 

It is full of characters, real and imaginative, which one and - clamor 

for honorable mention. ’—( The Bookman, October, ’97). 


Other Books by Dr. Mitchell. 
WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. 


A romance of the Canadian forests, full of the mystery of the 
woods and enlivened with stirring caiunen Fourth edition, $1.50. 


from critics everywhere. 


writers. . 


‘*A book for the lover of nature.’ 


Ct teristi 

** In the form of a narrative the author has given 
the results of a — pap 8 of human nature, skill- 
fully di g Pp and di 4 
entertainingly on hy eg and hate, : art, music, litera- 
ture, health, sickness, life, and death.”” 307 pages, 


$1.25. 
A Madeira Party. 

Two stories of the days of our fathers. ‘Written 
with a literary art that in its way is pre te per- 
fect."—Beacon, Boston. 165 pages, dain 
binding, $1.00. 





25th Thousand. 


FREE QUAKER 


2 volumes, $2.00. 


American 2%: 8 WEIR MITCHELL. 


Collected Poems. 
Acomplete collection, recently issued. It includes 
the author’s dramatic poems, as well as his miscella- 
neous and occasional verse. 12mo0, 353 pages, cloth, 


$1.75. 
a In War Time. 


Anovel. New edition, cloth, $1.25. 





Roland Blake. 
New edition, cloth, $1.25. 


Far in the Forest. 
New edition, cloth, $1.25. 


A novel. 


A novel. 





Dr. Mitchell’s latest work, 


“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCO 
A Story of the French <A 


Will appear as serial during the coming year in 
The Century Magazine. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
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Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
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Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 
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PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOOL. 
Circulars sent on application. 
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Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Fancy Hose. 
Ladies’ Plain and Embroidered 
Silk Hose. 


Children’s Socks and Hose. 


Men’s Half Hose, 
Men’s Fancy Tartan Half Hose, 
Men’s Plain Embroidered and Stripe 
Cashmere Half Hose. 


Golf Hose. 


Cartwright & Warner’s Underwear, 
Ladies’ Cardigan Jackets. 


Broadooay A> 19th ot 
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AAA tHE DUAN A0 
SEX WORSHIP: 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
The work includes a description of the beliefs and 
= of the prinicpal sex-worshiping nations of an- 
tiquity, together with much other rare and curi 
iormation on this important subject, from 
it would ap that our — resent theological beliefs, 
as well as all of our most important church emblems 
_ religious festivals (as the cross, altar and wine, 
the celebration of Christmas and of Easter) were 
originally of sexual significance, and antedate the 
Christian era many hundreds of years. 
“ A remarkable book.” —AUegheny Record, 
‘“*A volume whose contents surprise most 
people.”— Indianapolis Sentinei. 
12mo, cloth, $125; limited edition. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price 
CLIFFORD HOWARD, Publisher, 
P. 0 Box 633. Washington, D. C. 
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